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A  LITTLE  DlXNEIt  IN  AN  IlOl'IL  j 

It  fell  out  on  a  day  in  this  last  autumn  that  I  had  ; 
to  go  down  from  London  to  a  place  of  seaside  re- 1 
sort,  on  an  hour’s  business,  accompanied  by  my  es-  | 
teemed  friend  Bullfinch.  Let  the  place  of  seaside  | 
resort  be,  for  the  nonce,  called  Namelesston.  i 

1  had  been  loitering  about  Paris  in  very  hot  i 
weather,  pleasantly  breakfasting  in  the  open  air  in  < 
the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal  or  the  Tuileries,  | 
pleasantly  dining  in  the  open  air  in  the  Klysian 
Fields,  {>leasantly  taking  m^  cigar  and  lemonade  I 
in  the  open  air  on  the  Italian  Boulevard  towards  ^ 
the  small  hours  after  midnight.  Bullfinch  —  an  ex- ' 
cellent  man  of  business  — had  summoned  me  back  | 
across  the  Channel,  to  transact  this  said  hour’s  busi-  I 
ness  at  Namelesston,  and  thus  it  fell  out  that  Bull-  I 
finch  and  I  were  in  a  railway  carriage  together  on  | 
our  way  to  Namelesston,  each  with  his  return  ticket  | 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  i 

Says  Bullfinch :  “  I  have  a  proposal  to  make. 
Let  us  dine  at  the  Temeraire.”  i 

I  asked  Bullfinch,  Did  he  recommend  the  Teme-  j 
raire  ?  Inasmuch  as  I  bad  not  been  rated  on  the  ' 
books  of  the  Temeraire  for  many  years.  | 

Bulllinch  declined  to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
recommending  the  Temeraire,  but  on  the  whole  was  ' 
rather  sanguine  about  it.  He  “  seemed  to  remem-  I 
her,”  Bullfinch  said,  that  be  had  dined  well  there.  | 
A  plain  dinner,  but  good.  Certainly  not  like  a  Pa- 1 
risian  dinner  (here  Bullfinch  obviously  became  the 
prey  of  want  of  confidence),  but  of  its  kind  very  j 
fair.  > 

I  appealed  to  Bullfinch’s  intimate  knowledge  of  j 
my  wants  and  ways  to  decide  whether  I  was  usually  : 
ready  to  be  pleased  with  any  dinner,  or  —  for  the 
matter  of  that  —  with  anything  that  was  fair  of  its 
kind  and  really  what  it  claimed  to  be.  Bullfinch  ! 
doing  me  the  honor  to  respond  in  the  affirmative,  1 1 
agreed  to  ship  myself  as  an  Able  Trencherman  on 
lioard  the  Temeraire.  I 

“  Now,  our  plan  shall  be  this,”  says  Bullfinch,  I 
with  his  forefinger  at  his  nose.  “  As  soon  as  we  get 
to  Namelesston,  we  ’ll  drive  straight  to  the  Teme¬ 
raire,  and  order  a  little  dinner  in  an  hour.  And  as 
we  shall  not  have  more  than  enough  time  in  which  | 
to  dispose  of  it  comfortably,  what  do  you  say  to  j 
giving  the  house  the  best  opportunities  of  serving  it 
hot  and  quickly  by  dining  in  the  coffee-room  ?  ” 
What  I  had  to  say  was.  Certainly.  Bullfinch 
(who  is  by  nature  of  a  hopeful  constitution)  then  I 


began  to  babble  of  green  geese.  But  I  checked 
him  in  that  Falstaffian  vein,  urging  considerations 
of  time  and  cookery. 

In  due  sequence  of  events  we  drove  up  to  the 
Temeraire  and  alighted.  A  youth  in  livery  re¬ 
ceived  us  on  the  dooratep.  **  lAMks  well,”  said  Boll- 
finch,  confidentially.  And  then  alond,  “  Coffee- 
room  !  ” 

The  youth  in  liverv  (now  perceived  to  be  mouldy) 
conducted  us  to  the  desired  haven,  and  was  enjoined 
by  Bullfinch  to  send  the  waiter  at  once,  as  we 
wished  to  order  a  little  dinner  in  an  hour.  'Then 
Bullfinch  and  I  waited  /or  the  waiter  until,  the 
waiter  continuing  to  wait  in  some  unknown  and 
invisible  sphere  of  action,  we  rang  for  the  waiter ; 
which  ring  produced  the  waiter,  who  announced 
himself  as  not  the  waiter  who  ought  to  wait  upon  ns, 
and  who  did  n’t  wait  a  moment  longer. 

So  Bullfinch  approached  the  coffee-room  door, 
and  melodiously  pitching  his  voice  into  a  bar  where 
two  young  ladies  were  keeping  the  books  of  the 
Temeraire,  apologetically  explained  that  we  wished 
to  order  a  little  dinner  in  an  hour,  and  that  we  were 
debarred  from  the  execution  of  our  inoffensive  pui> 
pose  by  consignment  to  solitude. 

Hereupon  one  of  the  young  ladies  rang  a  bell, 
which  reproduced  —  at  the  bar  this  time  —  the 
waiter  who  was  not  the  waiter  who  ought  to  wait 
upon  us ;  that  extraordinar}*  man,  whose  life  seemed 
consumed  in  waiting  upon  people  to  say  that  he 
would  n’t  wait  upon  them,  repeated  his  former  pro¬ 
test  with  great  indignation,  and  retired. 

Bullfinch,  with  a  fallen  countenance,  was  about  to 
say  to  me  “  This  won’t  do,”  when  the  waiter  who 
ought  to  wait  upon  us  left  off  keeping  us  waiting  at 
last.  “  Waiter,”  said  Bullfinch,  piteously,  “  we  have 
been  a  long  time  waiting.”  The  waiter  who  ought 
to  wait  upon  us  laid  the  blame  upon  the  waiter 
who  ought  not  to  wait  upon  us,  and  said  it  was  all 
that  waiter’s  fault 

“  We  wish,”  said  Bullfinch,  much  depressed,  “  to 
order  a  little  dinner  in  an  hour.  What  can  we 
have  ?  ” 

“  What  would  you  like  to  have,  gentlemen  ?  ” 

Bullfinch,  with  extreme  mourniulness  of  speech 
and  action,  and  with  a  forlorn  old  fly-blown  bill  of 
fare  in  his  hand  which  the  waiter  had  given  him, 
and  which  was  a  sort  of  general  manuscript  Index 
to  any  Cookery-Book  you  please,  moved  the  previous 
question. 

We  could  have  mock-turtle  soup,  a  sole,  curry, 
and  roast  duck.  Agreed.  At  this  table  by  this 
window.  Punctually  in  an  hour. 

I  had  been  feigning  to  look  out  of  this  window ; 
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but  I  had  bet'n  taking  note  of  the  crumbs  on  all  the 
tables,  the  dirtr  tableclothes,  the  study,  soupy,  airless 
atmosphere,  the  stale  leavings  everywhere  about, 
the*  deep  gloom  of  the  waiter  who  ought  to  wait 
upon  us,  and  the  stomach-su:he  with  which  a  lonely 
traveller  at  a  distant  table  in  a  corner  was  too  evi¬ 
dently  aiHicted.  I  now  pointed  out  to  Bullfinch  the 
alarming  circumstance  that  this  traveller  had  tHned. 
We  hurriedly  debated  whether,  without  infringe¬ 
ment  of  good  breeding,  we  could  ask  him  to  disclose 
if  he  had  partaken  of  mock-turtle,  sole,  curry,  or 
roast  duck?  We  decided  that  the  thing  could  not 
be  politely  done,  and  that  we  had  set  our  own 
stomachs  on  a  cast,  and  they  must  stand  the  hazard 
of  the  die.  • 

I  hold  phrenology,  within  certain  limits,  to  be 
true ;  1  am  much  of  the  same  mind  as  to  the  sub¬ 
tler  expressions  of  the  hand ;  1  hold  physiognomy 
to  be  infallible ;  though  all  these  sciences  demand 
rare  qualities  in  the  student.  But  I  also  hold  that 
there  is  no  more  certain  index  to  personal  character 
than  the  condition  of  a  set  of  casters  is  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  any  hotel.  Knowing,  and  having  often 
tested  this  theory  of  mine.  Bullfinch  resigned  him¬ 
self  to  the  worst,  when,  laying  aside  any  remaining 
veil  of  disguise,  I  held  up  before  him  in  succession 
the  cloudy  oil  and  furry  vinegar,  the  clogged  cay¬ 
enne,  the  dirty  salt,  the  obscene  dregs  of  soy,  and 
the  anchovy  sauce  in  a  flannel  waistcoat  of  decom¬ 
position. 

We  went  out  to  transact  our  business.  So  in¬ 
spiriting  was  the  relief  of  passing  into  the  clean  and 
windy  streets  of  Namelesston  from  the  heavy  and 
vapid  closeness  of  the  coffee-room  of  the  Temeraire, 
that  hope  began  to  revive  within  us.  We  began  to 
consider  that  perhaps  the  lonely  traveller  had  taken 
physic,  or  done  something  injudicious  to  bring  his 
complaint  on.  Bullfinch  remarked  that  be  thought 
the  waiter  who  ought  to  wait  upon  us  bad  bright¬ 
ened  a  little  when  suggesting  curry  ;  and  although  I 
knew  him  to  have  been  at  that  moment  the  express 
image  of  despair,  I  allowed  myself  to  become  ele¬ 
vate  in  spirits.  As  we  walked  by  the  softly  lapping 
sea,  all  the  notabilities  of  Namelesston,  who  are  for¬ 
ever  gCNng  up  and  down  with  the  changelessness  of 
the  tides,  passed  to  and  fro  in  procession.  Pretty 
girls  on  horseback,  and  with  detested  riding-masters ; 
pretty  girls  on  foot ;  mature  ladies  in  hats,  —  spec¬ 
tacled,  strong-minded,  and  glaring  at  the  opposite  or 
weaker  sex.  The  Stock  Exchange  was  strongly 
represented,  Jerusalem  was  strongly  represented, 
the  bores  of  the  prosier  London  clubs  were  strongly 
represented.  Fortune-hunters  of  all  denominations 
were  there,  from  hirsute  insolvency  in  a  curricle  to 
closely  buttoned-up  swindlery  in  doubtful  boots,  on 
the  sharp  lookout  for  any  likely  young  gentleman 
disposed  to  play  a  game  at  billiards  round  the  corner. 
Masters  of  languages,  their  lessons  finished  for  the 
day,  were  going  to  their  homes  out  of  sight  of  the 
sea;  mistresses  of  accomplishments,  carrying  small 
portfolios,  likewise  tripped  homeward ;  pairs  of 
scholastic  pupils,  two  and  two,  went  languidly  along 
the  beach,  surveying  the  face  of  the  waters  as  if 
waiting  for  some  Ark  to  come  and  take  them  ofl*. 
Spectres  of  the  George  the  Fourth  days  flitted  un¬ 
steadily  among  the  crowd,  bearing  the  outward 
semblMce  of  ancient  dandies,  of  every  one  of  whom 
it  might  be  said,  not  that  he  had  one  leg  in  the 
grave,  or  both  legs,  but  that  he  was  steeped  in 
grave  to  the  summit  of  his  high  shirt-collar,  and 
bad  nothing  real  about  him  but  his  bones.  Alone 
stationary  in  the  midst  of  all  the  movements,  the 


Namelesston  boatmen  leaned  against  the  railings 
and  yawned,  and  looked  out  to  sea,  or  looked  at 
the  moored  fishing-boats  and  at  nothing.  Such  is 
the  unchanging  manner  of  life  with  this  nursery  of 
our  hardy  seamen,  and  very  dry  nurses  they  are, 
and  always  wanting  something  to  drink.  The  only 
two  nautical  personages  detached  from  the  railing 
were  the  two  fortunate  possewoi-s  of  the  celebrated 
monstrous  unknown  harking  fish,  just  <‘aught  (fre- 
(|uently  just  caught  oil'  Namelesston),  who  carried 
him  about  in  a  hamper,  and  pressed  the  scientific  to 
look  in  at  the  lid. 

The  sands  of  the  hour  had  all  run  out  when  we 
got  back  to  the  Temeraire.  Says  Bullfinch  then  to 
the  youth  in  livery,  with  boldness  :  “  Lavatory  !  ” 

When  we  arrived  at  the  family  vault  with  a  sky¬ 
light,  which  the  youth  in  livery  presented  as  the 
Institution  sought,  we  had  already  whisked  olT  our 
cravats  and  coats ;  but  finding  ourselves  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  evil  smell,  and  no  linen  but  two  crum¬ 
pled  towels  newly  damp  from  the  countenances  of 
two  somebody  elses,  we  put  on  our  cravats  and  coats 
again,  and  fled  unwashed  to  the  coffee-room. 

There,  the  waiter  who  ought  to  wait  upon  us  had 
set  forth  our  knives  and  forks  and  glasses  on  the 
cloth  whose  dirty  acquaintance  we  had  already  had 
the  plea.sure  of  making,  and  whom  we  were  pleased 
to  recognize  by  the  familiar  expression  of  its  stains. 
And  now  there  occurred  the  truly  surprising  phe¬ 
nomenon  that  the  waiter  who  ought  not  to  wait 
upon  us  swooped  down  upon  us,  clutched  our  loaf 
of  bread,  and  vanished  with  the  same. 

Bullfincli  with  distracted  eyes  wa.s  following  this 
unaccountable  figure  “  out  at  the  portal,”  like  the 
Ghost  in  Hamlet,  when  the  waiter  who  ought  to 
wait  upon  us  jostled  against  it,  carrying  a  tureen. 

“  Waiter !  ”  said  a  severe  diner,  lately  finished, 
perusing  his  bill  fiercely  through  his  eye-glass. 

The  waiter  put  down  our  tureen  on  a  remote 
side  table,  and  went  to  see  what  was  amiss  in  this 
new  direction. 

“  This  Is  not  right,  you  know,  waiter.  Look  here. 
Here ’s  yesterday’s  sherry,  one  and  eightpeuce,  aud 
here  we  are  again,  two  shillings.  And  what  does 
Sixpence  mean  ?  ” 

far  from  knowing  what  sixpence  meant,  the 
waiter  protested  that  he  did  n’t  know  what  anything 
meant.  He  wlpc<}  the  ])erspiratIon  from  his  clammy 
brow,  and  said  it  w:i.s  impossible  to  do  it, —  not  par¬ 
ticularizing  what,  —  and  the  kitchen  was  so  far  ofif. 

“  Take  the  bill  to  the  bar,  and  get  it  altered,” 
said  Mr.  Indignation  Cocker :  so  to  call  him. 

The  waiter  took  it,  looked  intensely  at  it,  did  n’t 
seem  to  like  the  idea  of  taking  it  to  the  bar,  and 
submitted,  as  a  new  light  upon  the  case,  that  perhaps 
sixpence  meant  six  pence. 

“  I  fell  you  again,”  said  Mr.  Indignation  Cocker, 
“  here ’s  yesterday’s  sherry  —  can’t  you  sec  it  ?  — 
one  and  eightpence,  and  here  we  are  again,  two 
shillings.  What  do  you  make  of  one  and  elght- 
{lence  and  two  shillings  ?  ” 

Totally  unable  to  make  anything  of  one  and 
eightpence  and  two  shillings,  the  waiter  went  out  to 
try  if  anybody  else  could  ;  merely  casting  a  helpless 
backward  glance  at  Bullfinch,  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  pathetic  entreaties  for  our  soup-tureen.  After 
a  pause,  during  which  Mr.  Indigration  Cocker  read 
a  newspaper,  and  coughed  defiant  coughs.  Bullfinch 
rose  to  get  the  tureen,  when  the  waiter  reappeared 
and  brought  it :  dropping  Mr.  Indignation  Cocker’s 
altered  bill  on  Mr.  Indignation  Cocker’s  table  as  he 
came  along. 
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**  It’s  quite  impossible  to  do  it,  gentlemen,”  mur¬ 
mured  the  waiter ;  **  and  the  kitchen  is  so  far  off.” 

“  Well.  You  don’t  keep  the  house ;  it ’s  not  your 
fault,  we  suppose.  Bring  some  sherry.” 

“  Waiter !  ”  From  Mr.  Indignation  Cocker,  with 
a  new  and  burning  sense  of  injury  upon  him. 

The  waiter,  arrested  on  his  way  to  our  sherry, 
stopped  short,  and  came  back  to  see  what  was 
wrong  now. 

“  Will  you  look  hero  ?  This  is  worse  than  before. 
Do  you  understand  ?  Here ’s  yesterday’s  sherry  one 
and  eightpence,  and  here  we  are  again  two  shillings. 
And  what  the  devil  does  Ninepence  mean  ?  ” 

This  new  portent  utterly  confounded  the  waiter. 
He  wrung  his  napkin,  and  mutely  appealed  to  the 
ceiling. 

“  Waiter,  fetch  that  sherry,”  says  Bullhnch,  in 
open  wrath  and  revolt. 

“  I  want  to  know,”  persisted  Mr.  Indignation 
Cocker,  “the  meaning  of  Ninepence.  I  want  to 
know  the  meaning  of  sherry  one  and  eightpence 
yesterday,  and  of  here  we  are  again  two  shillings. 
Send  somebody.” 

The  distracted  waiter  got  out  of  the  room  under 
pretext  of  sending  somebody,  and  by  that  means 
got  our  wine.  But  the  instant  he  appeared  with 
our  decanter,  Mr.  Indignation  Cocker  descended  on 
him  again. 

“  Waiter!” 

“  You  will  now  have  the  goodness  to  attend  to  our 
dinner,  waiter,”  says  BullBnch,  sternly. 

“  I  am  very  sorry,  but  it ’s  quite  impossible  to 
do  it,  gentlemen,”  pleaded  the  waiter;  “and  the 
kitchen  —  ” 

“Waiter!”  said  Mr.  Indignation  Cocker. — 
“  li,”  resumed  the  waiter,  “  so  far  off,  that  —  ” 

“  Waiter !  ”  persisted  Mr.  Indignation  Cocker, 
“  send  somebody.” 

We  were  not  without  our  fears  that  the  waiter 
rushed  out  to  hang  himself,  and  we  were  much  re¬ 
lieved  by  his  fetching  somebody,  —  in  gracefully 
flowing  skirts  and  with  a  waist,  —  who  very  soon 
settled  Mr.  Indignation  Cocker’s  business. 

“  Oh  !  ”  said  Mr.  Cocker,  with  his  fire  surprisingly 
quenched  by  this  apparition.  “1  wished  to  ask 
about  this  bill  of  mine,  because  it  appears  to  me  that 
there ’s  a  little  mistake  here.  Let  me  show  you. 
Here ’s  yesterday’s  sherry  one  and  eightpence,  and 
here  we  are  again  two  shillings.  And  how  do  you 
explain  Ninepence  ?  ” 

However,  it  was  explained  in  tone.s  too  soft  to  be 
overheard,  Mr.  Cocker  was  heard  to  say  nothing 
more  than  “  Ah-h-h  1  Indeed  I  Thank  you  !  Yes,” 
and  shortly  afterwards  went  out,  a  milder  man. 

The  lonely  traveller  with  the  stomach-ache  had 
all  this  time  suffered  severely ;  drawing  up  a  leg  now 
and  then,  and  sipping  hot  brandy  and  water  with 
grated  ginger  in  it.  When  we  tasted  our  (very) 
mock-turtle  soup,  and  were  instantly  seized  with 
symptoms  of  some  disorder  simulating  apople.xy,  and 
occasioned  by  the  surcharge  of  the  nose  and  brain 
aith  lukewarm  dish-water  holding  in  solution  sour 
flour,  poisonous  condiments,  and  (say)  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  miscellaneous  kitchen  stuff  rolled  into  balls, 
we  were  inclined  to  trace  his  disorder  to  that  source. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  silent  anguish  up¬ 
on  him  too  strongly  resembling  the  results  estab¬ 
lished  within  ourselves  by  the  sherry,  to  be  discarded 
from  alarmed  consideration.  Again:  we  observed 
him,  with  terror,  to  be  much  overcome  by  our  sole’s 
being  aired  in  a  temporary  retreat  close  to  him, 
while  the  waiter  went  out  (as  we  conceived)  to  see 


his  friends.  And  when  the  curry  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  he  suddenly  retired  in  great  disorder. 

In  fine,  for  the  uneatable  part  of  this  little  dinner 
(as  contradistinguished  from  the  undrinkable)  we 
paid  only  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  each.  And 
Bullfinch  and  I  agreed  unanimously,  that  no  such 
ill-served,  ill-appointed,  ill-cooked,  nasty  little  dinner 
could  be  got  for  the  money  anywhere  else  under  the 
sun.  With  that  comfort  to  our  backs,  we  turned 
them  on  the  dear  old  Temeraire,  the  charging  Tem- 
eraire,  and  resolved  (in  the  Scottish  dialect)  to  gang 
nae  mair  to  the  flabby  Temeraire. 

A  VISIT  TO  VESUVIUS. 

[TnuUM  for  Evsbt  Satcbbat  bxm  the  AUftmtiKt  Zeiftmgr.] 

The  two  points  of  attraction  of  my  last  Italian 
journey  lay  above  on  Vesuvius  and  below  in  sub¬ 
terranean  Rome.  In  the  Roman  catacombs  we  bad 
for  our  distin^ished  guide  a  prince  of  the  Church, 
who  devotes  himself  to  their  investigation  in  con¬ 
junction  and  alternately  with  Rossi.  The  great 
results  of  such  studies  are  now  known,  and  a  more 
natural  and  correct  picture  of  the  first  centuries  of 
Christendom  is  produced  than  those  obscure  repre¬ 
sentations  of  death-like  paleness  and  the  darkness 
of  the  grave.  I  wished  on  Vesuvius,  ten  times  over 
for  a  scientific  guide.  How  many  dark  secrets  lie 
petrified  around  it  I  Longingly  I  thought,  amid  the 
smoke  and  roaring  of  the  volcano,  of  my  honored 
teacher  at  Gottingen  who  enlivened  bis  sparkling 
geological  lectures  with  a  poetical  intuition.  An¬ 
other  new  source  of  rich  recollections  I  now  found 
in  Italy.  But  this  lay  neither  above  nor  beneath 
the  earth ;  the  best  part  of  it  floated,  as  in  Kaul- 
bach’s  Battle  of  the  Huns,  in  the  air.  It  was  the 
spirits  of  the  old  Goths,  who,  over  the  ruins  of  their 
royal  city  of  Ravenna,  over  the  half-buried  tomb  of 
Theodoric,  over  that  wide,  solitary  pine  forest  by 
the  solitary  sea,  go  hither  and  thither  in  the  air, 
mourning  and  sighing  that  they  were  slain  so  soon. 
Yet,  always  unsadsfira,  they  cannot  quit  the  sight  of 
that  beautiful  land  in  which  Gothic  virtue  was  at 
least  able  to  establish  permanent  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

Yet  of  Ravenna  and  the  catacombs  perhaps  an¬ 
other  time ;  now  I  would  tell  of  our  visit  to  Vesu¬ 
vius. 

We  had  actually  given  it  up.  The  mountain  was 
too  uneasy.  As  soon  as  it  was  dusk  in  Naples,  the 
red  tuff  of  flame  shone  upon  its  heights,  threatening 
and  solemn.  All  night  through  one  saw  every 
couple  of  minutes  the  summit  veiled  in  sAoke  and 
fire.  In  Pompeii  every  one  said,  it  is  exceedingly 
dangerous,  impossible  even  to  climb  up  to  the 
crater.  Travellers  who  had  come  down  from  the 
mountain  had  scarcely  seen  anything  but  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  lava  which  had  broken  out  at  the  cone  of 
ashes.  There  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  sufficient  to 
compensate  us,  that  I  should  ask  my  lady  compan¬ 
ion  to  undergo  the  pain  and  fatigue  which  I  was 
able  to  appreciate  from  a  former  ascent.  We  went 
therefore  from  Pompeii  as  far  as  Sorrenta 

For  those  who  do  not  wish  to  go  to  Sicily,  there 
is  no  more  beautiful  resting-place  on  the  Italian 
journey  than  Sorrenta  Our  entrance  was  favored. 
Before  the  gates  of  the  city  Signor  Gargiulo  met 
us,  —  the  proprietor  (ff  the  Cocumella  in  which  I  had 
I  spent  so  many  pleasant  days  five  years  before. 
'The  host  recognized  and  greeted  me  immediately. 
The  great  flower-terrace  with  its  rooms  was  vacant, 
the  house  not  too  full  A  few  minutes  later  we 
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were  surrounded  by  the  refreshing  sliade,  the  fresh 
scent  of  dowers,  and  the  deep,  unchanging  quiet 
which  All  this  house  on  the  shore,  distinguished 
among  all  the  splendid  spots  on  the  earth.  Ah, 
what  heavenly  days  of  repMe  were  those  again  in 
Sorrento.  Our  terrace  projected  like  an  elevated 
hall,  far  out  into  the  orange-garden,  over  whose 
green  tops  one  looked  into  the  blue  sparkling  sea. 
From  the  green  woods  around,  from  the  screen  of 
flowers  on  the  terrace,  rise  inexhaustible  perfumes ; 
from  the  sea  floats  up  eternal  freshness.  But  the 
Gulf  of  Naples  is  grand  enough  to  be  pre-eminently 
sublime  and  beautiful.  The  shore  opposite,  with 
the  green  mountain  behind,  the  strand  beneath  as 
if  sown  with  pearls,  the  blue  pointed  heads  of  the 
islands  swimming  in  the  pure  ether,  all  combines  to 
form  the  most  magnifleent  tableau,  and  all  is  as  if 
drowned  in  splendor,  and  surrounded  by  eternal 
rest  One  observes  not  how  time  passes,  in  looking 
and  thinking.  And  this  sea  so  sparkling  and  so 
lovely !  When  we  sat  below  between  the  rocks,  how 
beautiful  were  the  green  waves  in  their  swelling 
and  murmuring,  and  so  clear  and  transparent,  like 
mountain  water,  transparent  even  beneath  their 
mirror  to  the  mossy  rocks  below,  down  to  the  gloomy 
depths  out  of  which  the  white  shells  sparkled.  The 
sun  goes  on  its  eternal  eourse  in  the  lofty  firmament, 
the  shadows  grow  longer ;  suddenly  all  the  water 
swims  in  a  red  glow,  and  then  a  mist  sinks  down, 
and  the  rippling  and  whispering  and  plashing  of  the 
waves  beeomes  louder,  —  yes,  it  is  evening;  one 
has  not  observed  the  passing  of  the  day  in  this  eool 
rest  and  quiet,  where  no  thoughts  throw  any  shad¬ 
ows  of  strife  into  the  heart,  and  the  soul  is  bright 
and  clear  to  the  bottom,  as  the  wide,  warm,  blue 
ether  around,  and  the  illuminated  depths  of  the  sea. 

Only  a  little  disquietude  ever  again  returned ;  it 
was  Vesuvius  even,  which  looked  down  so  proud  in 
its  might,  so  challenging.  Ar  the  ruler  of  the  gulf 
it  had  already  met  us  when  we  descended  at  Capua 
from  the  coach.  How  beautiful  and  magnificent  he 
stretched  upwards,  clothed  in  the  purest  velvet  blue 
like  a  prince’s  mantle,  the  white  cloud  of  smoke  like 
a  crown  on  his  head.  When  we  rode  down,  two 
evenings  later,  from  Camaldoli,  and  the  sun  was 
setting,  the  entire  mountain  seemed  drowned  in  rosy 
light,  just  as  if  a  mild  inward  glow  had  broken  out 
on  every  side.  And  now  he  thundered  sullenly 
through  the  silence  of  Sorrento,  and  now  he  threw 
up  his  sheaves  of  flame  into  the  night.  A  giant  of 
the  gloomy  primeval  ages  he  projected  into  the 
gentle  present,  dark,  mysterious,  and  hostile  to  man. 
The  volkano  occupied  the  mind  even  when  one  was 
not  looking  at  it.  On  the  fourth  evening  we  made 
a  sudden  resolution,  and  a  quick  three-horse  team 
brought  us  speedily  the  four  hours’  journey  to  Pom¬ 
peii,  —  a  lovely  drive  in  the  night  through  blooming 
fragrant  gardens,  or  down  by  the  sea  Ixmeath  lofty 
hilb  from  which  the  white  towns  threw  down  their 
lights  on  the  quiet  mirror  of  the  gulf. 

When  we  came  through  Castellamare  there  were 
great  illuminations  and  splendid  fireworks.  They 
were  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  Constitution. 
Five  years  before  I  had  joined  in  the  celebration  at 
Naples.  Since  then  Italy  has  improved  little,  the 
people  here  are  more  industrious  and  cleaner,  but 
there  they  have  grown  terribly  wilder,  the  entire 
world  of  office-holders  much  more  thievish,  and  yet 
five  years  had  again  passed  and  no  ground  had 
been  lost,  but  Venice  gained.  So  mournfully,  so 
despairingly  did  the  best  look  into  the  future  to  see 
if  the  unity  of  Italy  should  endure,  yet  in  this  they 


were  all  united.  What  will  this  country  be  in  five 
years  more  ?  The  ravens  of  ill  fortune  still  sit  on 
the  hedge  and  prophesy  what  is  to  come  and  does 
not. 

Let  us  leave  them  on  their  hedge.  Please  God, 
they  may  also  scream  themselves  hoarse  in  Ger¬ 
many  ! 

The  groups  of  happy  ones  in  Castellamare  gave 
me  much  pleasure.  All  the  people  were  abroad, 
thronging  round  the  lighted  stalls;  every  one  was 
rejoicing  and  jumping  and  laughing  like  children  of 
a  Christmas  night.  Ilow  splendid  the  old  women 
looked  when  they  put  their  heads  together  around 
the  glow  of  the  frying-pans.  Many  contend  that 
Germany,  and  particularly  England,  have  more 
beautiful  maidens  than  Italy.  When  it  comes  to  the 
crowd  of  pretty  country  girls,  this  is  indeed  true,  at 
least  for  many  parts  of  the  German  world.  The 
most  beautiful  old  women  however,  Italy  certainly 
has ;  there  one  is  always  more  picturesque  than  an¬ 
other. 

It  was  late  in  the  night  when  we  arrived  at  the 
well-known  inn  “  To  Diomed,”  which  lies  close  to 
the  gates  of  Pompeii.  One  finds  a  lodging  at  need 
there.  The  upper  room  opens  on  a  broad  balcony. 
We  stepped  out.  The  wide  starry  heaven  shone 
and  sparkled  with  great  power  and  brilliancy.  The 
millions  of  stars  looked  down  so  earnestly  and  sol¬ 
emnly,  and  yet  the  night  was  so  unspeakably  mild 
and  beautiful,  full  of  softly  breathing  perfumes,  of 
secret  charms,  as  if  beneath  the  veil  of  the  gentle 
darkness  were  hid  many  sweet  secrets.  The  old 
experience  occurred  to  me,  that  Italy  gives  us 
Northerners  a  piece  of  the  magical  charms  and 
jierils  of  the  Tropics.  Nature  here  comes  so  cor¬ 
dially  near  us,  yet  in  her  gentle  embrace  lies  some¬ 
thing  which  softly  seizes  on  the  nerves  of  the  soul 
and  dissolves  thought  and  will  in  delightful  sensa¬ 
tion. 

Next  morning  w6  departed  at  daybreak.  It  was 
a  wonderful  morning,  the  27th  April,  fresh  and  col¬ 
ored  and  bright  everywhere.  April,  the  Italian 
month  of  flowers,  had  not  brought  us  this  year  much 
good ;  it  had  been  a  very  damp  April  in  Home,  a 
bitter  northern  companion.  But  these  last  days  at 
the  Bay  were  like  the  finest  May  days  with  us,  only- 
interwoven  with  Italy’s  golden  sun  and  her  wealth 
of  flowers.  The  roses  blossomed  upon  hedges  and 
walls.  The  broad  cactuses  and  aloes  shone  leaden 
green  in  the  sun,  and  the  houses  seemed  buried  in 
vine  leaves. 

In  Bosco  tre  Case  the  people  put  their  heads  out 
of  the  windows,  and  my  companion  often  received 
a  friendly  “  Early  up,  early  up !  hella  donna !  ”  But 
scarcely  had  we  left  the  town  behind  us  than  three 
men  with  cords  and  sticks  came  trotting  by  our  side. 
I  knew  the  fellows  from  old  experience,  and  pre¬ 
pared  myself  for  an  endless  clatter  of  words  to  the 
top  of  Vesuvius.  It  did  not  last  long,  however ;  we 
saw  them  moving  up  to  the  mountain,  gray  points 
on  the  dark  ground.  They  seemed  so  lazy,  yet 
proceeded  so  rapidly. 

The  vineyards  accompanied  us  far  up  the  heights, 
when  guides  and  horses  had  been  long  since  wading 
in  lava  gravel.  Wherever  there  was  an  opening  in 
the  blat^:  lava  rubbish  a  pair  of  vines  spread  their 
^een  leaves  in  the  dry  desert.  At  length  they 
ceased,  here  and  there  were  still  to  be  found  coarse 
tufts  of  grass.  Even  these  soon  became  scarcer,  and 
gradually  we  were  surrounded  by  the  black  waste. 
Nature,  when  she  rages  in  her  primitive  fury,  terri¬ 
fies  us  as  with  evil,  man-hating  powers,  but  nowhere 
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do  her  traces  seem  bo  really  ugly,  so  adverse  to  all 
our  senses,  as  on  the  bare  lava  fields.  In  the  mean 
time  we  still  advanced  pretty  rapidly.  The  line  of 
Vesuvius  when  seen  from  Sorrento  is  exceedingly 
beautiful ;  it  goes  up  and  down  in  one  pure  delin¬ 
eation.  As  beautiful  as  the  mountain  appears  to 
the  eye,  as  easy  is  it  to  ride  up,  because  it  rises  ev¬ 
erywhere  gently  and  uniformly.  One  is  on  a  con¬ 
siderable  height  before  one  suspects  it,  and  the  view 
b.ack  on  the  splendid  plains  below  becomes  always 
wider  and  more  magnihcent. 

While  the  lava  fields  at  Bosco  tre  Case  have  been 
formed  since  fifty  years,  we  came  in  an  hour  and  a 
half<o  a  species  of  small  plateau  where  two  streams 
of  lava  cross  one  another,  one  of  which  was  still 
smoking  a  little.  This  one  was  a  fortnight  old,  the 
other  had  flowed  more  than  twenty  years  before. 

From  this  out  it  became  steep>er,  and  our  horses 
had  to  take  hold  in  earnest.  “Macaroni!  Maca¬ 
roni  !  ”  was  the  cry  with  which  the  guides  urged 
them  on.  This  word,  which  exercises  the  greatest 
charm  on  the  people,  must  also  sound  Joyfully  in 
the  ears  of  their  horses.  Nevertheless  they  were 
cruelly  beaten.  Italians,  like  Americans,  treat  their 
animals  like  machines,  which  feel  nothing.  I  had 
to  think  of  an  esteemed  lady  friend  of  mine  in  Rome, 
who  in  the  goodness  of  her  heart  had  founded  an 
asylum  for  old  horses,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
be  whipped  to  death  under  the  Droskies.  A  revolt¬ 
ing  spectacle  was  by  this  means  removed  from  the 
streets;  but  the  Italians  laughed  at  the  waste  of 
money,  and  a  priest  was  not  a  little  indignant,  — 
because  horses  had  no  souls  of  their  own !  Our  poor 
horses  panted  and  clambered  up  slowly,  and  began 
to  stumble.  We  were  heartily  glad  when  the  halting- 
place  was  reached  and  we  alighted.  If  you  fml 
here  with  your  horse,  you  will  not  escape  contu¬ 
sions,  because  the  pieces  of  lava  are  as  sharp  as 
glass  and  iron. 

The  three  men,  who  were  waiting  at  the  halting- 
place,  rushed  towards  us  to  hold  our  horses  and 
offer  sticks  and  cords.  As  we  had  two  men  with  us, 
we  did  not  need  so  many  services,  and  then  began 
that  wild  play  of  grimaces,  protestations,  and  oaths 
which  are  meant  to  soflen  or  frighten  the  stranger. 
They  conjured  us  in  a  stream  of  words ;  if  they  had 
shortened  their  sweet  night’s  rest  for  nothing  and 
nothing  only  *?  Merely  on  our  account  had  they  got 
up  so  early.  Therefore  we  should  be  grateful  and 
considerate  to  them.  As  I  proceeded  on,  only 
laughing  and  jesting  with  them,  ail  five  followed  us, 
and  one  cried  louder  than  another.  But  the  higher 
we  mounted  the  more  civil  they  became,  and  at 
last  all  was  pleasant  and  satisfactory,  when  my  wife 
seized  on  the  cord  of  one  and  allowed  herself  to  be 
dragged  along.  Then  the  others  stayed  behind, 
and  wished  us  friendly  a  good  journey. 

One  could  easily  make  the  last  piece  of  the  way 
passable  for  horses;  for  the  present  ascent  from 
Pompeii,  which  is  frequently,  as  it  were,  paved  with 
pieces  of  lava,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  for¬ 
mer  cone  of  ashes.  For  a  lady,  it  is  always  a  labo¬ 
rious  task  to  climb  up  between  ashes  and  broken 
stones  and  blocks*  £veu  a  man  must  often  stop  to 
take  breath,  because  the  air  is  so  warm.  However, 
the  whole  is  child’s  play  to  that  which  a  chamois 
hunter  goes  through  on  the  chase  with  his  rifle  on 
his  shoulder.  Our  mountains,  indeed,  are  quite 
silent.  Ascending  the  heights  of  V'esuvius,  one  has, 
on  the  contrary,  the  unpleasant  feeling  as  if  the 
broad  back  of  a  black  living  monster  were  rising  up 
under  one’s  feet,  and  one  were  climbing  up  to  his  jaws. 


“  At  length,”  said  the  guide,  “  we  are  on  the  top ; 
no  farther  can  we  go.”  Not  at  all  agreeably  sur- 
prbed,  I  saw  a  considerable  mountain  on  my  left, 
on  whose  summit  it  unceasingly  smoked,  rattled, 
thundered,  and  discharged  huge  fragments  of  ashes 
and  stones  up  to  the  sky.  Before  us,  round  the 
foot  of  this  head  of  Vesuvius,  towards  the  side  which 
is  turned  from  the  sea,  was  a  long  break  like  a  nar¬ 
row  smoking  terrace,  covered  with  ashes  and  pieces, 
of  lava,  and  streaks  of  yellow  sulphurous  dust.  From 
here  down  the  streams  of  lava  had  poured  quite  re¬ 
cently  into  the  valley,  which  formerly  opened  deep 
between  the  Somma  and  the  cone  of  ashes.  The 
sharp  reefs  of  the  Somma  still,  indeed,  projected, 
but  at  their  feet  now  lay  heaped-up  disorder  like 
the  remains  of  a  frightful  deluge  of  black  rubbish, 
sand,  and  stones.  Also  here  above  all  was  changed. 
Five  years  ago  Vesuvius  had  a  broad  flat  summit, 
in  the  middle  of  which  was  sunk  the  circular  cra¬ 
ter.  Of  this  summit  only  the  edge  seemed  to  me 
to  be  left ,  on  which  we  struggled  forward,  and 
the  new  cone  of  eruption  near  us  had  lifted  itself 
out  of  the  old  crater.  What  was  formerly  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  ashes  now  .showed  itself  eovered  with  hard¬ 
ened  streams  of  lava.  One  could  also  see  by  the 
flying  stones  which  poured  out  thickly  at  the  edge 
of  the  new  summit,  that  there  no  fiat  surface  any 
longer  surrounded  the  crater.  ' 

It  was  a  real  land  of  hell  into  which  we  three 
were  steering,  all  full  of  smoke,  which  now  curled 
upwards,  and  now  rolled  lazily  away,  all  black  or 
gray  or  sulphurous  yellow,  rubbish,  ashes,  and  frag¬ 
ments  thrown  up  above  one  another  as  high  as  a 
house,  and  from  the  thunderer  and  rattler  on  the 
top  new  stones  and  blocks  were  continually  falling 
down.  The  ground  was  hot  everywhere,  and  if  one, 
only  pushed  away  a  piece  with  the  foot,  the  warm 
vapor  immediately  poured  out.  A  glance  back¬ 
wards,  when  the  smoke  divided  in  the  glittering 
landscape,  on  the  light  blue  gulf  beneath,  it  was 
as  if  from  hell  into  paradbe.  Only  the  devil’s  kitch¬ 
en  was  here  high  above,  while  one  thinks  usually  of 
the  dear  angels  being  in  the  blue  atmosphere. 

We  first  came  to  a  circular  gurgling  hole  of 
about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  from  which  poured  out 
steam  and  warm  sulphurous  air.  One  looked  down 
into  the  black  gulf  as  into  a  round  smoking  chim¬ 
ney.  Pieces  of  lava,  which'  I  threw  down,  gave  no 
sound  of  striking  against  anything.  Thus,  far  great¬ 
er  than  the  opening  above  b  the  interior  excavation, 
as  if  it  were  covered  with  a  crust.  Were  bandits  to 
visit  now,  as  they  did  five  years  ago,  the  heights  of 
Vesuvius,  they  would  find  this  very  convenient,  if 
they  wished  to  destroy  the  traces  of  some  murderous 
robbery.  For  what  is  thrown  into  this  gulf  is  doubt¬ 
less  consumed  in  a  moment,  skin  and  bones,  by  the 
glowing  mass  in  its  depths.  For  the  rest.  Lower 
Italy  breathes  now  a  little  more  freely  from  the 
bandit  plague.  In  its  place  other  murderers  arise, 
much  more  numerous,  those  who  slay  on  the  open 
streets.  It  happens  mostly  from  political  hatred, 
but  not  seldom  from  greed  of  gain,  envy,  and  re¬ 
venge  for  an  injury.  The  boldness  of  the  murderer 
increases  daily  as  the  general  wildness  increases. 
Not  in  the  number  and  audacity  of  such  crimes  lies 
the  greatest  evil,  but  in  the  cowardice  with  which 
they  are  tolerated.  Italy,  indeed,  has  in  these  last 
years  presented  thousands  enough  who  went  cour¬ 
ageously  into  the  rain  of  bullets,  and  fought  like 
heroes  for  their  ideal ;  but  if  any  one  is  stabbed  or 
shot  maliciously  on  the  open  street,  the  murderer 
escapes  without  a  hand  being  stretched  after  him. 
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and,  if  the  officers  appear,  no  one  will  know  the  nn- 
fortunate  one  who  is  lying  in  his  blood,  even  if  he 
were  known  by  every  child  around.  Tbat  is  indeed 
a  cowardice  which  lies  in  the  core. 

When  we  bad  gone  a  few  steps  farther,  the  guide 
pointed  to  a  living  stream  betbre  us.  It  seemed 
from  the  distance  like  black  streaks  and  shadows 
moving  away  rapidly  in  a  vapor.  To  come  up  to 
it,  we  had  to  pass  through  a  little  hollow.  The 
guide  lifted  and  helped  iny  wife  quickly  over  it  I 
stumbled  a  moment ;  it  was  but  a  second  that  I  had 
bent  my  bead,  but  I  thought  I  should  have  fallen 
lifeless,  so  stifling  was  the  hot  fume  of  the  sulphur. 
At  the  edge  of  the  lava  stream,  we  had  before  us, 
as  it  were,  a  breaking  up  of  black  floes,  between 
which  the  red-hot  mass  looked  out  gloomily.  The 
heat  was  terrible,  for  the  opening,  from  which  the 
stream  proceeded,  was  only  a  hundred  steps  farther 
up.  As  we  wished  to  go  to  it,  and  the  guide  saw 
that  my  companion  had  courage  enough,  he  seized 
her  again  under  the  arm,  and  the  uncouth-looking 
man  led  and  lifted  her  skilfully  and  attentively  over 
the  clods  and  blocks  which  had  very  sharp  edges. 
We  ha*!  to  make  a  little  circuit,  which  again  led  us 
through  frightful  sulphurous  vapors,  and  then  clam¬ 
bered  up  to  the  warm  edge,  until  we  stood  close 
before  the  oven  which  vomited  forth  the  red-hot 
stream.  The  lava  came  just  like  a  stream  from  a 
steep  mountain,  which  breaks  out  suddenly  without 
any  grotto  or  cave,  and  flows  down  rapidly.  On  its 
exit  from  the  mountain  the  mass  was  glowing  red  ; 
but  in  the  air  the  surface  began  to  harden  imme¬ 
diately,  and  break  up  into  black  scales  and  pieces. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  quarter  of  an  hour  which 
I  spent  at  this  lava  fountain.  The  crater  was 
straight  above  us,  and  did  its  work  with  hellish 
magnificence.  Every  two  to  three  minutes  there 
was  a  shove  through  the  clouds  of  steam  which 
veiled  the  summit.  Before  this  every  time  a  dull 
roaring  went  on,  as  if  deep  in  the  earth,  the  latter 
began  to  tremble  gently,  then  followed  hissing  and 
gurgling,  then  rose  whistling,  rattling,  thundering 
innumerable  stones  and  blocks  in  a  perpendicular 
line  to  the  sky  with  incredible  rapidity,  whirling 
clouds  of  ashes  and  steam  between.  High  in  the 
ur  all  spread  out,  and  fell  back  into  the  crater  like 
rain.  Often  the  ashes  were  blown  towards  us ;  thou¬ 
sands  of  stones  also  fell  over  the  walls  of  the  crater, 
and  danced  and  tumbled  down  the  heights,  many 
times  huge  blocks  rolled  to  our  very  feet.  All  went 
as  if  by  time,  just  as  regularly  as  the  work  of  a 
colossal  steam-kettle,  which,  indeed,  would  have  to 
be  four  thousand  feet  high,  and  of  inconceivable 
breadth  at  the  bottom.  It  was  as  if  subterranean 
water  was  entering  the  fire  mountain  by  minutes 
and  seconds,  changed  into  steam,  and  thrown  out 
with  all  the  rubbish  which  was  in  the  chimney. 
Whenever  there  were  two  feebler  eruptions,  one 
was  certain  to  follow  which  was  so  much  the  more 
powerful,  and  which  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  air 
like  a  gigantic  black  tuft.  I  cannot  tell  how  this 
slow,  solemn  measure  moved  me,  in  which  the  most 
enormous  powers  of  nature  were  here  working. 
How  often  have  I  in  the  silent  night  leaned  over¬ 
board  and  watched  the  regular  heaving  and  sinking 
of  the  ocean.  As  formerly  on  the  sea,  here  on  the 
raging  volcano  I  was  filled  with  a  presage  of  the 
immutable  swinging  hither  and  thither  of  the  ever 
restless,  ever  equal  pendulum,  by  which  the  immeas¬ 
urable  universe  does  its  work. 

The  wind,  which  bad  hitherto  driven  the  clouds 
of  steam  away  from  us,  changed  somewhat  its  direc¬ 


tion.  Suddenly  we  breathed  in  sulphurous  vapors, 
scarcely  could  we  see  the  ground.  More  quickly 
than  we  had  ascended,  we  hastened  back  to  the 
point  of  exit.  There  the  air  was  free,  and  the 
wonderful  prospect  unspeakably  refreshing  and  ben¬ 
eficial. 

I  had  observed  that  the  eruptions  fell  only  over 
one  part  of  the  summit,  and  that  the  clouds  which 
veiled  the  crater  had,  moreover,  longer  interstices 
between  them.  I  therefore  proposed  to  the  guide 
that  we  should  go  from  the  place  where  we  now  saw 
the  movement  of  the  lava  only  from  a  distance  up 
to  the  last  height.  He  refused,  however,  most  de¬ 
cidedly.  “It  is  much  too  dangerous  wbeia  the 
mountain  is  as  uneasy  as  it  is  now.  He  would  not 
take  the  responsibility.  A  stranger  who  had  gone 
up  three  days  before  had  returned  with  a  shattered 
arm,  half  dead,  struck  by  a  falling  block  of  lava. 
What  did  we  want  on  the  summit  V  We  could  not 
reach  it  under  half  an  hour,  and  we  could  not  see  a 
particle  on  the  top  from  the  smoke  and  clouds.” 

As  the  guide  persisted  in  his  refusal,  there  re¬ 
mained  nothing  for  us  in  the  mean  time  but  to  break¬ 
fast.  Stretched  on  the  warm  ashes,  we  let  our  eyes 
wander  over  the  splendid  plains  beneath.  How  the 
gulf  shone !  How  the  mountain  peaks  projected 
deep  blue  into  the  pure  ether !  Before  and  beneath 
us  the  true  air  of  heaven,  like  a  sea  of  deep,  pure 
water,  so  enticing  and  so  lovely  that  one  might 
wish  for  a  swing  to  rock  one’s  self  and  float  in  this 
pure  element, —  and  then  a  hot  fume  of  sulphur  came 
suddenly  out  of  the  black  waste  behind  us,  full  of 
smoke  and  vapor  and  fury.  Before  us  the  air  glit¬ 
tered  with  splendor  and  clearness,  and  if  we  turned 
round  we  could  see  it  trembling  over  the  hellish 
oven,  just  as  the  air  with  us  in  winter  trembles  over 
the  hot  stoves. 

On  the  whole  side  of  the  mountain  the  different 
streams  of  hard  lava  stretched  clear  down.  The 
stream  which  bad  poured  down  on  this  side  a  fort¬ 
night  before  had  remained  on  half  the  height  of  the 
mountain,  and  stretched  over  the  gray  fields  of 
ashes  like  a  broad  river  of  black  clods  and  pieces. 
Deeper  beneath,  the  older  lava  had  formed  a  dark 
lake  in  the  green  pastures.  Still  farther  down  lay 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  which  had  embedded  itself 
right  in  the  midst  of  a  fruitful  semicircle,  beauti¬ 
fully  bounded  by  hill  and  sea. 

Yet  the  eye  was  always  drawn  away  from  the 
land  as  by  a  sparkling  mass  of  light  to  the  gulf  and 
its  shining  surface.  Here,  deep  beneath  us,  the  steep 
incline  of  V'esuvius  rose  straight  up  from  the  mirror 
of  the  sea.  At  both  sides  the  rocky  coasts  and,  op¬ 
posite,  the  strand  of  the  islands,  were  surrounded  by 
a  mist  like  a  thin  silver  veil,  but  high  above,  throned 
in  the  blue  sky,  sharply  notched,  rose  on  the  left 
the  high-peaked  Mont,  Angelo ;  in  the  middle,  the 
huge  rock  of  Capri,  lying  straight  before  the  gulf, 
on  the  right,  the  proud  royal  head  of  the  Epomeo  at 
Ischia.  On  a  sharper  examination,  white  points 
sparkled  through  the  whitish  mist, —  the  Castle  of 
St.  Elmo,  Nisita,  Vivara,  Procida,  Ischia.  Here,  in 
this  joy  and  splendor  of  the  earth,  men  found  it  for¬ 
ever  necessary  to  add  one  prison  <41  another  in  order 
to  chain  the  volcanic  outbreaks  of  the  sufiering  peo¬ 
ple.  Far  behind  and  between  the  islands  and  prom¬ 
ontories,  which  are  crowned  with  forts  and  prisons, 
the  midland  sea  sparkled  clearly.  But  it  was  rarely 
that  a  white  sail  was  seen  passing  over  it  into  the 
gulf.  The  finest  bay  in  the  world  is  from  morning  to 
evening  as  deserted  and  solitary  as  if  its  shores  were 
occupied  by  poor  fishermen's  villages,  and  not  by  a 
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capital  of  half  a  million  of  men.  To  sea,  to  sea ! 
thither  roll  all  the  good  fates  of  Italy.  If  this  land 
is  to  be  healed  and  made  sound,  its  inhabitants 
must  learn  to  move  on  the  sea,  to  build  ships,  to 
found  mercantile  associations,  and  to  seize  again  on 
the  trade  of  the  Levant.  But  where  shall  men  of  en¬ 
terprise  come  among  this  people,  which  always  hang 
their  little  provision-bag  around  their  necks,  and 
think  of  nothing  the  entire  day  but  how  to  fill  it  in 
the  morning  and  empty  it  in  the  evening  V  Must 
one  wait  for  more  ship-owners  and  merchants  from 
other  peoples  to  settle  on  these  shores,  to  send  out 
fleets  of  trading-vessels  on  the  sea  ?  In  this  the 
Italians  could  even  learn  from  the  Greeks,  whose 
lively  activity  on  the  sea  leaves  them  already  far 
behind,  in  spite  of  old  Turkish  oppression  and  new 
English  envy. 

Yet  also  in  our  vicinity  there  was  something  to 
see.  Around  our  breakfast-place  there  swarmed 
little  narrow  chafers  of  a  dark  brown  color,  like 
those  one  finds  with  us  under  every  loose  stone. 
How  came  they  up?  AVhen  one  scratched  the 
ashes  with  a  stick,  a  couple  of  tliem  would  fall  dead 
immediately  from  the  hot  exhalation.  They  bad 
not,  therefore,  crawled  up.  Neither  could  their 
larvic  have  lain  among  the  old  rubbish ;  for  the  ashes, 
which  had  covered  it,  had  come  toe  lately  from  the 
crater  above  us.  The  chafers  must,  therefore,  have 
been,  while  flying  —  for  they  had  wing-sheatks  — 
taken  in  swarms  by  a  current  of  air,  and  carried 
up  the  mountain.  Still,  their  great  number  remains 
enigmatical.  This  swarming  little  life  near  the  hot 
jaws  of  desolation ! 

When  our  breakfast  was  eaten,  and  our  guide  ap¬ 
peared  in  better  humor,  I  again  urged  him  to  at¬ 
tempt  climbing  up  the  mountain.  Again,  with 
every  appearance  of  terror,  he  refused  and  implored 
us  to  come  some  other  day,  when  the  mountain  was 
quieter.  I  asked  him  what  he  would  do  if  we  went 
up  without  him  ?  Then  he  would  wait  two  hours, 
he  said,  and,  if  we  did  not  come  back,  he  would  go 
down  and  give  notice.  As  my  wife,  also,  had  long 
been  convinced  that  there  was  no  danger,  we  began 
to  climb  up.  It  was  not  so  difficult,  because  the 
ground,  although  very  hot  in  some  places,  consisted 
less  of  loose  ashes  than  of  stones  and  a  new  kind  of 
sulphur-cakes.  On  looking  back,  I  saw  that  our 
good  Curzo  Dominica  —  so  our  guide  was  called  — 
had  seated  himself  tranquilly.  But  when  we  en¬ 
tered  the  clouds,  he  sprang  up  suddenly,  was  with 
us  in  a  few  bounds,  and  played  again  the  diligent 
and  obliging  servant,  picking  hi^  way  skilfully  be¬ 
tween  the  yellow  heaps  of  sulphur.  In  less  than  ten 
minutes  we  were  on  the  top.  As  if  stunned,  we 
stood  in  the  beginning  at  the  howling  and  raging 
and  crashing  before  us  and  beneath  us.  We  looked 
as  if  from  the  sharp  edge  of  a  wild  uptorn  chain  of 
mountains  down  into  a  huge  black  gulf,  full  of  steam, 
from  which  boiling  currents  of  air  and  black  masses 
were  thrown  up.  By  degrees,  when  the  clouds 
divided  a  little,  the  outlines  became  clearer  and  the 
view  more  quiet  for  observadon.  It  was  the  most 
frightful, —  and  at  the  same  time  most  magnificat, 
scene,  one  of  those  spectacles  which  fix  themselves 
powerfully  in  the  memory  and  remain  henceforth 
indestructible,  just  as  when  one  has  seen  for  the 
first  time  the  great  ocean  in  a  wild  storm  and  tem¬ 
pest. 

Five  years  before,  as  already  remarked,  the  cra¬ 
ter  was  on  the  level  summit  of  the  mountain,  in  the 
middle  of  which  it  formed  a  beautiful  wide  circle. 
Its  inner  walls  shone  in  every  color,  diversified  and 


hung  with  the  most  beautiful  crystals  of  sulphur, 
green  and  red  and  yellow  and  brown.  The  bottom 
was  a  level  ground  of  ashes  and  sulphur ;  here  and 
there  a  little  cleft  showed  itself,  out  of  which  steam 
drizzled  up.  The  whole  was  an  empty  kettle  of 
immense  diameter  sunk  into  the  flat  head  of  the 
mountain,  quite  empty,  and  with  beautiful  yellow 
sides. 

It  was  now  altogether  different.  The  crater 
seemed  much  smaller  and  much  less  deep,  but  it  bad 
black  fissured  walls  with  sharp  reefs,  just  like  the 
Somma  when  seen  from  below.  A  deep  and  black 
uptorn  mountain  peak  would  give  the  best  idea 
of  it.  The  ground,  however,  was  level  as  formerly, 
and  covered  with  ashes  and  sulphur.  In  the  floor 
of  the  crater,  straight  below  us,  was  a  large  round 
hole,  exactly  in  the  middle,  out  of  which  there  was  a 
constant  hissing  and  gurgling.  A  yellow-brown 
mass  seemed  to  be  cooking  and  steaming  inside. 
On  the  other  side,  below,  in  the  crater,  stood  a  new 
mountain  of  ashes  of  regular  form,  which  almost 
reached  to  the  top  of  the  highest  reef.  From  the 
mouth  on  the  top  of  this  cone,  which  seemed  to  be 
only  composed  of  ashes,  came  the  thundering  and 
cracking  and  the  eruptions,  during  which  the  entire 
mouth  of  the  crater  seemed  continually  to  tremble. 

To  get  so  close  to  the  volcano  to  look  as  it  were, 
into  its  chimney,  had  quite  a  peculiar  attraction.  It 
looked  magnificent,  as  the  thousands  of  clods  and 
fra^ents  came  rushing  out,  as  just  so  many  black 
rockets  rose  in  the  air,  and  separated  high  up,  in 
order  to  fall  back  into,  the  alnss  or  to  be  hurled 
over  the  walls  of  the  crater.  Yet  I  was  seized  with 
a  slight  shudder  when  a  couple  of  fragments  fell 
close  to  the  spot  where  we  bad  hitherto  stood,  on  the 
declivity  near  the  lava  fountain.  Here,  above,  we 
were  out  of  the  reach  of  the  rain  of  stones.  Danger 
would  only  be  incurred  if  one  rashly  stepped  into 
the  crater  over  the  pointed  cliffs.  Then  the  crust 
of  lava  or  ashes  would  break,  and  one  would  go 
down  and  never  be  seen  again.  One  would  be 
killed  in  a  moment  by  the  hot  fumes  of  the  sulphur. 
Every  one  should  therefore  take  good  care  not  to 
forget  the  direction  of  the  wind,  lest,  when  the  va¬ 
pors  surround  him,  he  might  jump  some  feet  deeper 
into  the  crater. 

The  fumes  were  at  last  too  strong  for  us,  and  in 
a  few  steps  we  were  safe  again.  Then  we  went 
jumping  and  running  and  sliding  down  the  moun- 
Uiin,  the  last  'reward  tor  the  troublesome  ascent. 
The  people  at  the  halting-place  called  out  to  ns 
their  good  wishes,  and  the  guide  who  was  with  our 
horses  quickly  brought  out  fresh  shoes,  as  those  my 
companion  had  on  her  feet  were  not  worth  much. 
The  horses,  after  their  rest,  brought  us  quickly  to  the 
breakfast  and  good  Capri  wine  at  the  “  Diomed,” 
and  three  hours  later  we  were  again  in  Naples. 
When  we  came  out  of  the  San  Carlos,  about  mid¬ 
night,  and  Vesuvius  was  doing  his  best  to  fire  and 
to  lighten,  he  no  longer  seemed  to  us  nearly  so 
threatening  and  terrible.  We  had  seen  the  great 
lord  when  close  to  him. 


RAWDON’S  RAID. 

A  BTOKT  or  THK  SNOW. 

IV.  —  “  NUMIIER  NINETEEN.” 

Three  a.  m.  The  Boodles’  ball  began  to  mani¬ 
fest  symptoms  of  dissolution.  Paterfamilias,  with  a 
ten  or  fitteen-mile  drive  bbfore  him  through  cross¬ 
country  roads,  where  the  snow  was  up  to  his  horses’ 
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withers  in  places,  began  to  ^wl  and  look  at  his 
watch ;  Materi'amilias,  supped  and  sleepy,  began  to 
cluck  impaUently  to  gather  her  brood  round  her 
out  of  the  melee.  The  circle  was  getting  freer,  and 
the  pace  too.  The  band  of  the  “  County  Crushers,” 
rather  wild  and  uncertain  in  its  tempo,  had  just 
commenced  attacking  the  last  valse,  number 
nineteen. 

Rawdon  and  Dick  Jocelyn  were  standing  together 
near  the  doorway.  Marsden  had  that  moment 
stalked  out  between  them.  They  could  hear  him 
asking  about  Lady  Hope’s  carriage  in  the  hall ;  my 
lady  was  going. 

“  Ain’t  much  time  to  lose,  Don,”  Dick  said  in  the 
other’s  ear ;  “  my  lady  ’ll  carry  her  off  directly. 
Better  go  and  get  your  valse,  had  n’t  you  ?  She ’s 
looking  for  you,  you  know.” 

Hilda  was  looking  for  him,  as,  pale  with  some  un¬ 
usual  excitement,  she  stood  beside  my  Isuly,  with 
her  trembling  little  hand  clinging  secretly  to  Helen’s. 
The  three  were  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room, 
where  Marsden  had  left  them  to  order  up  the  ark, 
and  could  n’t  see  Don  in  the  doorway. 

“  Time  enough,”  the  latter  replied,  coolly,  to  Dick’s 
suggestion  ;  “I’m  waiting  for  —  ah  !  here  it  is  —  a 
despatch  from  Fyle.” 

A  servant  gave  him  an  envelope,  sealed,  and  with 
his  name  scrawled  upon  it  in  pencil. 

“  Boy ’s  just  brought  this  for  you  from  Ashbridge, 
sir,”  Geoige  explmned.  “  You  were  to  have  it  im- 
miidiate,  he  said.” 

“  All  right.”  , 

Don  tore  open  the  missive,  glanced  at  the  single 
line  in  Fyle’s  writing  it  contained,  and  passed  it  to 
Dick. 

“  Baggi^  and  us  is  here,”  wrote  Mr.  Fyle ;  “  line 
clear.  Alad  expected  at  four.” 

“  Admirable !  ”  Dick  ejaculated,  grinning.  “  ‘  Us  ’ 
means  Fanchon  and  himself,  I  suppose.  But  you 
must  look  sharo,  old  man.  It ’s  three  now.” 

“  I  know.  But  Lucia  will  do  the  five  miles  in  less 
than  twenty  minutes ;  and  I  don’t  want  to  have  to 
wait  at  Ashbridge,  you  understand.  Now,  look 
here,  —  you  have  the  sleigh  all  ready  at  the  half- 
hour.  At  five  and  twenty  past,  just  show  yourself 
here  in  this  doorway.  I  shall  be  waltzing  with  her, 
and  looking  out  for  you.  When  I  see  you  I  ’ll  stop, 
and  get  her  out  of  the  room  in  the  general  scrim¬ 
mage  without  being  noticed.  Then  on  with  those 
sealskin  swaddling-clothes,  into  the  sleigh,  and  — 
fotteUe  coclter  !  We  ought  to  be  half-way  to  Calais 
before  any  one  but  you  and  Miss  Carew ’s  the  wiser. 
Understand  ?  ” 

“  All  right !  ”  Dick  nodded.  “  But,  I  say,  Don, 
she  won’t  hang  back  at  the  last  moment,  eh  ?  It ’s 
now  or  never  for  you,  you  know.  You  won’t  get  a 
chance  like  this  again.  And  women  are  queer 
cattle.” 

“  I  don’t  think  she  will,”  Rawdon  said,  looking  up 
the  room  towards  her.  “  She  might  under  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  perhaps,  bat  not  now.  Marsden  has 
managed  matters  too  well  for  that  The  pompous 
bully  would  drive  a  woman  to  anything.  He  was 
hectoring  her  about  coming  here  to  night  before  we 
started,  just  as  if  she  did  n’t  hate  him  already !  The 
man ’s  been  playing  my  game  all  through ;  my  last 
move  will  checkmate  him.  It’s  time  to  play  it 
You ’ve  ten  minutes  to  see  to  the  sleigh,  and  I  to 
dance  number  nineteen.  Go  along,  old  boy  !  ” 

“  ‘  Now  tread  me  a  measure,  quoth  young  Loch- 
tnvar,’  ”  hummed  Dihk,  as  he  turned  to  go. 
“  Wonder  whether  he ’s  ever  heard  of  that  song. 


old  —  ?  Ah !  beg  your  pardon,  Marsden,”  he  ejac-  I 
ulated  with  unwonted  civility,  as  he  ran  against 
the  Croesus,  returning  from  his  hunt  for  Lady  Hope’s 
carriage.  “Hope  I  didn’t  hurt  you?  All  right, 
Don  !  ” 

And  the  guardsman  moved  off  to  fulfil  his  part  in 
the  plot,  chuckling  at  intervals  over  old  Jeff s  ap¬ 
proaching  discomfiture.  Rawdon  went  straight  to¬ 
wards  Hilda.  Marsden  followed. 

“  Well,  dear,”  Helen  whispered  in  her  cousin’s 
ear  rather  anxiously,  “  will  you  V  ” 

A  pressure  of  the  hand  she  clung  to  was  all  the 
other’s  answer.  'Then  Helen  felt  her  start  nervous¬ 
ly,  and  saw  her  turn  pale,  and  then  flush  feverishly. 
She  had  caught  sight  of  Don  making  his  way  round 
the  outside  of  the  circle  to  where  they  three  were 
still  standing.  Miss  Carew’s  own  pulse  quickened 
sharply.  The  decisive  moment  was  all  but  come. 

“  Where  can  Mr.  Marsden  be  ?  ”  snapped  Lady 
I  Hope,  querulously.  “  What  a  time  he  is  seeing 
about  the  carriage  !  Ah !  there  he  is  at  last.” 

There  he  was,  close  behind  Rawdon  ;  whom  Lady 
Hope  overlooked  till  she  heard  him  speaking  to 
Hilda. 

“  Number  nineteen,”  Don  was  saying ;  “  our 
valse,  you  know.  Miss  Jocelyn.” 

Poor  child!  How  much  those  <^uiet  common¬ 
place  words  meant  to  herl  The  crisis  had  arrived. 
If  she  took  his  arm  now  she  gave  consent  to  that 
plan  tor  saving  her  he  had  proposed.  If  she  refused 
it —  what  was  left  to  her  ? 

“  You  had  better  let  me  take  you  to  the  cloak¬ 
room,  I  think,”  rasped  Alarsden’s  saw  of  a  voice, 
wonderfully  apropos;  “the  carriage  will  be  ready 
directly,  I  believe,”  it  added,  as  the  speaker  turned 
to  my  lady. 

“  Then  we  had  better  go,”  Lady  Hope  assented. 

“  Will  you  take  Hilda  ?  ” 

This  was  pointedly  at  Rawdon,  who  showed  no 
signs  of  giving  way.  Alarsden  advanced  a  little. 
It  was  wim  his  most  insufferable  air  of  proprietor¬ 
ship  that  he  thought  fit  to  say,  — 

“  Excuse  me.  Major  Daringhani.  Now,  Hilda, 
come  !  ”  And  he  put  his  arm  out  stillly  for  her  to 
take. 

As  Don  had  said,  the  man  could  n’t  help  playing 
his  opponent’s  game.  That  tete-a-tete  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  at  Dane  Court  just  now  even  had  n’t 
taught  him  better  than  to  take  this  tone  to  the  girl 
a  second  time  that  night.  He  fancied,  perhaps, 
that  with  my  lady  to  back  him,  she  must  submit  to 
him  this  time,  and  give  him  a  pleasant  triumph 
over  the  man  he  hated.  So  his  tone  and  manner 
towards  her  were  simply  unbearable.  If  she  ever 
had  hesitated,  hesitation  was  past  now.  If  he  ever 
could  have  kept  her,  be  had  lost  her  In  that  moment. 
She  lifted  her  head ;  her  eyes  met  Don’s ;  and  Don 
read  her  decision  plainly  in  them. 

A  light  came  suddenly  into  his ;  but  it  was  in  his 
usual  impassible  fashion  that  be  struck  in,  sure  of 
winning  now. 

“  Afraid  I  can’t  forego  my  engagement,  and  lose 
number  nineteen,  if  Miss  Jocelyn  decides  for  me,” 
he  said.  “  I  don’t  think  the  carriage  can  get  up  for 
ten  minutes  or  so,  you  know.  Lady  Hope,”  he  added, 
blandly ;  “  and  so  —  ” 

“Excuse  me,”  Marsden  said,  with  his  severest, 
iciest  hauteur,  “but  Miss  Jocelyn  really  can¬ 
not  —  ” 

Hilda  put  her  hand  on  Rawdon’s  arm  at  the 
“ cannot” 

“  I  decide  for  number  nineteen,  at  all  events,” 


RAWDON’S  RAID. 


bim  betore  lUB  uaii.  ^  did  n’t  unUerttana.  juy  laujr,  "‘v..  -  •'7  .f  1 

at  him  again  in  that  defiant  .t  of  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  out  of  certain  half- 

®"‘®Ueally,  IWda-”she  was  beginning  in  her  never  for- 

“  punishment  ”  tone.  you  for  this,  sir,  as  lone  as  1  live. 

Ililda  shook  her  head.  ®  tante !  What  have  I  done  ? 

H^. rEl.Xi4““dS'W»  -5 ' 

.{‘Ills  mIl  «s:f  ..r,  nKsTu;.  o.  bi...  iw  i,»a 

I  trust  yourself  to  me,  darling  /  „„B»prpd  nas-  for  her  words  startled  him  even  more. 

n.  ,.piy  i.  -• 

,oorotol«llhim.lUrtl^.  ud,’.  thou|hl  i*«  h«d.  What!  H»  proi~«id  wife  d»« 

Round  and  round  they  swept ,  past  y  y  ^  ^^8  forget  what  was  due  to  hm  as  to  elope  . 

„fy  eyes  and  Marsdens  scowling  face  aga  r-tenl”  Lady  Hope  repeated,  actually  shak- 

;;aVJ  E«hlime  i  Zri  i„.hKberimp.tieM.V“Tbbm™ib.preve.Uid 

R,.dton  looked  for  Kck  Jocelynyig"»lJ^«  xLy  most  be  overtaken,  .topped !  At  any  nek;  at 

was  ready  for  the  raid.  ®  TT.P?^„„wed  his  once!  You  must  do  it.” 

«  Now  for  it !  ”  muttered  Don.  ^  « I  ?  «  Jeffery  Marsden  gasp^.  ^  .  .  .. 


“Now  for  it!”  muttered  Don.  ®  t.  j?  ”  Jeffery  Marsden  gasped.  .  , 

rJZirrKra'ap'Tof^a  v«;j  SoSr. 

■j„r^‘:ir/SSe^H-^?roo“t^M  S.--1- eleetrlbed  by  .bb_^.^d 

'■“Swdo.gotbertloousbtb.littlecro.do^rtb. 

door  without  notice,  f  hen  she  w^  m  the  hall,  d  ^‘iLlrw^m 

Dick  was  wrapping  the  furs  about  her.  night  the  snow-water  in  his  veins  ran  almost  war 

“Good  by,  my  pet!  he  wistful  face-  She  saw  his  face  change.  Wp-t  lilm 

touched  at  the  sight  of  her  J^*®V  “Will  you  go?  To  ^ve  her --to  defeat  bun, 

“  Good  by,  Mignonne !  Take  care  of  her,  uon  remember !  'Diere  may  be  time  yet. 

aiS.d-m«  5»r r  r  v..  r  b^  SgT'tbr Zyt^^i  »d 

seat ;  then  Lucia  (without  her  silver  ‘  Hope,  omniscient  almost  in  her  self-mterMt. 

do:xrbn^-i-*5iis'‘y.o“»^ 

riedoffoldMarsden’s/anc*  order  it  ?  Follow  the  tr^k.  They  b^^^^ 


“You’d  better  gei  niy  sic-n*  “r. ---j  have  your  coat  ana  nai  i  v^uics. . 

marked:  “we  shall  all  be  starting  directly.  WeU.  he  returned;  and  the  blanch^ 

it  ’8  done,”  he  soliloquized,  as  the  m^an  went  off  ^  actually  guilty  of  an  oath ;  “  I  U  ^o  it ! 

IVemod,  "I’..  ‘■■Hrfllg  bmiLbiu.bin.  ood  burned  tbvougb 

now  happy  with  Don ;  and  old  Jeff  will  be  ,  inner  glass  doors  out  on  to  the  steps. 

“  RichSJd !  ”  •my  ^  Dick,  explaining  matters  to  Helen  soUo  vocc,  had 

him.  as  he  crossed  the  hall.  “Where  s  HUia  ^ime.  ,  „ 

There  stood  my  lady  and  Marsden,  Helen  loo  P  J  carriM^  Aunt  Do^ . 

ing  aS  heTanxLsl/alittleinth^^^^^^  he  o^r^ed.  “Foor  dear  old  Jeff  wdl  cateh^is  | 

“  Miss  Jocelyn  passed  'f ®havt  s^eii  her ;  death  of  cold  if  you  trot  him  about  on  a  night  like 

S-  Jir-^MX/orVaringham  ”  away  in  pursuit;  though  rather^on- 

The  last  words  seemed  to  choke  him.  could  possibly  do,  you  kn  , 

“WhCre^a^  th^y^then?"  *^Lady  Hope  caught  him  just  as  he 

“I  can’t  find  Hilda  in  the  cloak-rwni.  They  say  ^hat  Marsden  had  just 

bu  wth  an  ^  twinkle  in  h^  eyes.  t^VSX  as  iy  laS/had  for^®^beW  ’  sa^ 

v.-vot-.o  .ocHtsvan. 

‘iS’Lm;  word  from  aU  three,  hut  in  very  differ-  h^^J  on  t^e  e  rey 

1  ent  keys.  - - - - 
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“  Oh  !  by  Jove !  you  know  —  ”  Dick  began. 

Lady  Hope  stopped  him. 

“Silence,  sir!”  she  said;  “do  you  want  all  the 
world  to  know  this  ?  1  sent  him  to  stop  them.  And 
he  will.” 

“  Will  he  V  ”  thought  Dick  ;  “  he  11  probably 
break  his  own  neck  in  the  first  five  minutes,  that ’s 
all !  ”  Then  the  thought  of  Jeffrey  Marsden  driv¬ 
ing  a  sleigh  about  the  country  in  the  dead  of  night, 
and  coming  to  frightful  grief  against  a  gate-post  or 
in  a  side-drift,  caused  Ensign  and  Lieutenant  Rich¬ 
ard  Jocelyn  to  laugh  aloud. 

“  Take  us  to  the  carriage,  sir !  ”  his  relative  said, 
majestically;  “whatever  happens,  we  had  better 
not  stay  here.” 

They  were  all  back  again  at  Dane  Court  when 
they  heard  what  had  happened. 

Swiftly  and  smoothly,  flinging  up  a  little  shower 
of  snow  spray  and  leaving  a  straight  track  behind  it 
that  did  credit  to  Don’s  steering,  faster  and  faster, 
as  Lucia  warmed  to  her  work,  between  the  high 
snow  walls  on  either  hand,  the  sleigh  that  carried 
La  Mignonne  and  her  Lochinvar  whirled  along  the 
while  solitary  road  that  led  straight  to  the  Ash- 
bridge  station,  four  or  five  miles  off. 

Muffled  in  her  furs,  and  with  the  great  buffalo- 
robe  over  all,  Hilda  lay  back,  only  answering  her 
lover’s  attempts  to  reassure  her  by  a  little  sob  now 
and  then.  The  excitement  of  the  last  hour  or  two 
had  been  a  little  too  much  for  the  child. 

“But  it’s  all  right  now,  darling  I”  Rawdon  said 
presently,  taking  a  pull  at  the  mare  as  he  topped 
the  one  long  hill  that  lay  between  Boodle  Park  and 
Asbbridge,  —  “  it ’s  all  right,  now.  We  shall  be  at 
the  l)'Arl)iey8  by  dinner-time,  comfortably.  I  ’ve 
telegraphed  to  her  to  meet  us  at  the  Nord  terminus. 
She ’s  about  the  only  relation  1  ’ve  got  left ;  and,  as 
she ’s  fond  of  me,  she  ’ll  simply  worship  you*  you 
know!  We ’ve  managed  beautifully,  —  have  n’t  we  V 
Got  away,  and  no  one  that  matters  the  wiser  1  Jove ! 
though,  I  should  like  to  see  the  City  man’s  face  to¬ 
morrow  —  or  rather  lid*  morning,  when  he  discovers 
—  Eh  ?  what ’s  that  ?  ” 

He  checked  Lucia  a  moment  and  turned  his  head 
to  listen.  The  ringing  of  ffr/lotn  behind,  plain 
enough.  Round  a  slight  bend  cainc  something  dark 
against  the  snowy  roadway  at  a  furious  rate  after 
them.  Another  sleigli. 

“  Dick,  perhaps  ! ”  Don  muttered;  “but  no,  he 
wouhl  n’t  come  after  us ;  besides,  he  would  n’t  yaw 
about  so  frightfully.  That  fellow ’s  never  driven  a 
sleigh  before,  I  should  say  1  ” 

“O  Don!”  Hilda  suggested,  nervously;  “sup¬ 
pose  it  should  be  — * 

“  Mar.-dcn  V  By  Jove,  it  is  1  My  lady ’s  found 
.us  out,  and  sent  him,  I  suppose,  to  bring  us  back 
dead  or  alive  1  What  a  joke,  —  is  n’t  it  ”  ' 

Blignonne  did  n’t  seem  to  see  it  in  that  light  at 
all.  “  For  Heaven’s  sake,  Don,  don’t  let  him  over¬ 
take  us !  I  could  n’t  bear  to  sue  him  again,”  she 
said. 

“  No  chance  of  his  overtaking  us,  Illignonne  !  ” 
Don  laughed.  “  Is  there,  Lucia  V  " 

Tlte  marc  tossed  her  head,  and  sprang  away  like 
I  an  arrow,  as  the  reins  dropped  on  her  back  again. 
A  hoarse  cry  came  from  the  pursuing  sledge.  It  was 
so  close  behind  them  now  that  they  could  see  its  oc¬ 
cupant  gesticulating  vehemently;  could  hear  him 
calling  to  them  to  stop,  —  Marsden’s  voice,  they 
both  said. 

“  lie  ’ll  break  his  neck  directly!”  Rawdon, ob¬ 
served  with  a  grim  sort  of  smile ;  “  and  we  must 


leave  him  (o  it,  I ’m  afraid  1  ”  He  looked  at  his 
watch  as  he  spoke.  “  Yes ;  we ’ve  no  time  to  waste. 
Allom  !  ” 

The  mare  laid  herself  out  fairly  now.  The  speed 
at  which  they  tore  along  almost  took  Hilda’s  breath 
away.  They  left  the  other  sleigh  as  if  it  had  been 
standing  still. 

They  were  on  the  high  ground  now.  Straight 
before  them,  yonder,  where  the  lights  were  twink¬ 
ling,  lay  the  Ashbridge  station ;  right  and  left  the 
snow-mantled  country  could  be  seen  for  miles.  Raw- 
don’s  eye  ran  along  a  thread-like  dark  track  he 
knew  where  to  look  for,  —  the  line  of  rails  down 
which  the  Paris  mail  was  coming. 

“  She  ought  to  be  in  sight,  if  they  told  Fyle  the 
truth  1  ”  he  muttered  ;  “  awkward  if  she 's  lieen 
blocked  up  anywhere,  now  we ’ve  got  this  fellow 
behind  us  1  ” 

Again  his  eye  ran  along  the  line  of  the  embank¬ 
ment.  It  stood  out  well  against  the  white  back¬ 
ground  ;  nothing  was  visible  on  it. 

All  this  time  Lucia’s  speed  never  slackened :  they 
were  close  on  the  station  now.  Where  wa.s  the  Mall  ? 

He  caught  sight  of  something  at  last.  A  red  light; 
a  gleam  of  other  lights,  dull  through  frosty  window- 

1  lanes.  Then  the  shriek  of  a  whistle  reached  them, 
t  was  the  Dover  Mail  running  into  Ashbridge. 
Other  eyes  beside  Don’s  had  caught  sight  of  it. 
Again  that  cry  to  them  to  stop  came  from  the  other 
sleigh  behind.  Don  laughed. 

“  Rather  a  sell  for  him,  yon  know !  He  ’ll  come 
up  just  in  time  to  see  us  start  1”  he  remarked. 

So  it  seemed,  for  they  were  passing  through  the 
gate  of  the  station-yard  almost  as  he  spoke.  It  was 
a  tall,  heavy  gate,  usually  held  open  by  a  catch,  but 
on  this  occasion  by  a  man  muffled  up  to  the  eyes,  — 
Mr.  Fyle. 

“  All  right,  sir  1  ”  that  individual  reported,  as 
Don  palled  up  a  moment.  “The  Frenchwoman  is 
here  with  the  baggage  and  the  tickets:  M.nil ’s  sig¬ 
nalled.  You  ’re  just  in  time,  sir.” 

Don  leaned  forward  and  said  a  brief  word  in  the 
roan’s  car.  Mr.  Fyle  grinned. 

“  I  ’ll  take  care,  sir  1  ”  he  returned.  The  sleigh 
moved  on  up  the  little  incline  to  the  station  entrance. 
Mr.  Fyle  hurried  the  next  moment  up  after  it. 
Mademoiselle  Fanchon  rushed  out  to  meet  her 
mistress.  The  Dover  Mail  ran  alongside  the  plat¬ 
form. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  pursuing  sleigh  reached 
the  gate  of  the  yard.  The  pursuer  shouted  for 
some  one  to  open  it  in  vain.  With  an  oath,  he 
leai^ed  out  and  fumbled  with  frostbitten  fingers  at 
the  latch.  In  vain,  too ;  the  latch  ufa-s  immovable  ; 
Mr.  Fyle  perhaps  knew  best  why.  The  pursuer 
saw  the  train  run  in,  heard  the  doors  slam  as  its 
passengers  took  their  seats,  heard  the  whistle  sound 
for  its  departure.  And  this  infernal  gate  would  n’t 
open  1  At  hist  the  undignified  notion  of  climbing 
over  struck  him.  lie  put  it  into  immediate  practice, 
slightly  incommoded  by  the  severely  strapped  even¬ 
ing  nether  garments.  It  was  a  sight  to  see  that  tall 
gaunt  figure  d  clieval  upon  a  gate-bar  1 

Just  Jis  it  got  there  the  train  began  to  move  slow¬ 
ly  off. 

“  I  ’ll  telegraph,  though  1  ”  the  figure  muttered 
.aloud  with  a  vicious  expletive,  and  preparing  to 
descend  on  the  other  side.  Not  carefully  enough, 
unfortunately.  His  foot  slipped  and  turned  awk¬ 
wardly  on  the  middle  bar,  and  JefTi’cy  Marsden, 
Esq ,  came  heavily  to  the  ground  with  a  badly 
sprained  ankle,  where  Mr.  Fiye  presently  found  him. 


HOUSEKEEPING,  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN. 


The  Paris  Maul  reached  its  destination  without 
mishap,  and  Don  and  bis  Mi(>nonne  got  to  the  Ave¬ 
nue  de  I’linp^ratrice  in  capital  time  for  dinner,  as 
he  had  prophesied. 

Two  da^s  ailer wards  my  lady  —  she  had  man¬ 
aged  to  survive  her  disappointment  —  read  her 
daughter's  marriage  in  the  Times.  So  did  Marsden, 
in  bed  with  incipient  rheumatic  fever  and  a  sprained 
ankle.  So  did  Dick  Jocelyn  and  Helen,  lingering 
over  their  lele-a-lete  breakfast  in  the  Oak  Parlor  at 
Dane  Court. 

It  was  in  that  very  room,  by  the  by,  that  in  the 
snow-time  last  year  I  heard  from  those  same  two 
people  the  story  of  R.\wuon’»  Raid  ! 

HOUSEKEEPING,  ENGLISH  AND  AMER¬ 
ICAN. 

BY  AH  AMERICAN. 

Tukre  is  an  excellent  chance  for  some  specula¬ 
tive  showman  —  some  British  Barnum  —  to  realize 
a  moderate  fortune  by  importing  to  this  country, 
erecting  and  e.xhibiting,  an  American  house.  I  do 
not  mean  a  specimen  of  the  log-cabins  in  which  a 
lar^e  proportion  of  my  countrymen  are  supposed  to 
reside,  nor  a  model  of  the  modest  White  House  at 
Washington,  which  is  made  to  serve  as  a  poor  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  Presidential  palace;  but  1  mean  an 
average  American  house,  such  as  those  which  are 
erected  in  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States  for  the 
residences  of  the  middle-class  population.  Com¬ 
pared  with  a  dwelling  of  this  kind,  the  middle-class 
houses  in  England  seem  destitute  eijually  of  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience,  although  those  who  have  nev¬ 
er  been  accustomed  to  anything  ditferent  or  better 
consider  them  quite  comfortable  and  convenient 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  But  then  difler- 
ent  people  have  different  minds.  An  Englishman 
absolutely  bel’eves  that  he  can  warm  a  room  b^ 
building  a  grate-fire  at  one  end  of  it.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  visiting  this  country  is  in  a  continual  shiver, 
his  face  being  scorched  and  his  back  cold,  or  vice 
versa,  until  he  becomes  thoroughly  acclimated, 
and  learns  that  the  most  healthy  warmth  is  that 
which  exercise  in  the  open  air  imparts  to  the 
blood. 

Suppose  the  British  Barnum  to  have  his  model, 
and  to  commence  his  show.  “  Here,  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,”  he  would  say,  “is  a  model  of  domestic- 
architecture.  When  you  in^ct  it  you  will  agree 
that  it  beats  anything  at  the  Polytechnic.  This  is  a 
house  intended  for  a  family  of  six  persons  and  two 
servants.  Enter  at  the  basement,  and  you  wilt  ob¬ 
serve  that  there  is  no  servant's-hall,  no  housekeep¬ 
er’s  room,  no  scullery-room.  The  servant’s-hall  is 
the  kitchen,  that  being  kept  as  neat  as  a  pailor, 
since  there  are  no  slops,  no  carrying  about  of  water, 
no  cartage  of  coals  in  this  house.  A  housekeeper 
would  be  superfluous,  as  the  house  keeps  itself.  The 
scullery  is  in  this  corner  of  the  kitchen,  which  is 
only  used  for  cleaning  the  pots  and  pans.  In  Eng¬ 
land  we  send  out  the  washing,  and  pay  heavy  bills 
to  the  laundresses.  Now,  alongside  of  this  kitchen- 
range  you  will  see  tubs,  which  form  a  table  when 
the  lids  are  down,  and  which  are  supplied  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  the  hot  water  being  heated  by  the 
kitchen-range.  Turn  the  handle  of  this  machine, 
and  the  clothes  are  washed ;  turn  that  machine,  and 
the  clothes  are  wrung;  place  them  in  yonder  hot¬ 
air  cupboard,  and  the  clothes  iu%  dried.  Yes,  sir, 
quite  like  magic. 

The  cook  does  this  work  easily  on  a  Monday 


morning,  and  there  is  no  additional  expense,  no 
clouds  of  steam,  no  fuss  and  ill-temper.  That  large 
box  is  a  refrigerator,  which  keeps  the  meats,  milk, 
butter,  and  so  forth,  cool  and  fresh.  By  a  self-regu¬ 
lating  apparatus,  a  constant  supply  of  distilled  iced- 
water  is  obtained.  That  brick  erection  is  a  furnace, 
which  warms  the  whole  house  with  a  single  fire. 
No  pokers,  tongs,  coal-scuttles,  sifcers,  chimney¬ 
sweeps,  and  girls  to  lay  the  fires  and  act  as  domes¬ 
tic  coal-heavers  here,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  This 
house  heats  itself,  as  you  might  say. 

“  Ascend  to  the  upper  floors,  please.  The  din¬ 
ing-room,  —  with  a  butler’s  pantry  opening  out  of  it, 
with  a  small  iron  safe  for  the  family  plate,  a  sink  for 
washing  glass  and  china,  and  a  lift  to  bring  the 
dishes  directly  to  table  without  any  fear  of  their 
cooling  on  the  stairs,  and  without  any  odor  from  the 
cooking  to  spoil  good  appetites.  If  you  ring  the 
bell  in  any  room  in  the  bouse  the  servants  are  not 
obliged  to  trip  up  stairs  to  ask  what  you  desire,  down 
stairs  to  procure  it,  and  up  stairs  again  to  bring  it  to 
you.  We  are  now  on  the  third-floor,  and  perhaps 
some  lady  or  gentleman  would  like  a  glass  of  sherry 
and  a  biscuit  i*  I  ring  the  bell,  whisper  down  this 
tube,  and,  presto  !  the  refreshments  rise  from  Fairy¬ 
land —  that  is  to  say  the  basement — upon  this 
dumb-waiter,  and  are  here  in  this  closet,  ready  to 
your  band.  The  sherry  is  English,  sir ;  you  need  n’t 
be  afraid  of  it.  This  lilt,  or  dumb-waiter,  runs  from 
cellar  to  attic,  and  is  useful  for  bundles,  parcels, — 
anything  you  like.  Perhaps  you  are  chilly ;  turn 
the  reg'ister  this  way  and  in  ten  minutes  a  Hottentot 
would  be  happy'.  Or  you  are  too  warm ;  turn  the  reg¬ 
ister  that  way,  and  regulate  the  temperature  to  suit 
yourselves.  The  heated  air  is  injurious  to  health  ? 
Well,  you  can  have  it  fresht'r  without  opening  the 
windows.  I  pull  the  cord  of  this  ventilator,  and  you 
feel  the  change  directly.  Yon  remark  that  there 
are  no  bath-tubs  in  the  sleeping-rooms.  No,  but 
there  are  baths  upon  every  floor,  for  the  servants 
as  well  as  the  master.  See !  I  draw  this  curtain, 
and  here  you  have  them,  —  full-bath,  sitz-batb, 
shower-bath,  and  vapor-bath  complete.  Hot  and 
cold  water  in  any  room  by  simply  pressing  one  of 
these  knobs.  Stationary  washstaiids  in  every  dress¬ 
ing-room,  which  connect  directly  with  the  main 
sewage-drain.  Do  you  need  a  light  to  see  that 
room,  sir?  Just  pull  out  the  electrical  gas-burner, 
and  there’s  an  illumination  immediately  without  the 
necessity  for  safety  matches.  Like  Aladdin’s  Palace, 
isn’t  it,  sir?  Everything,  you  see,  to  save  labor, 
waste,  and  servants.  The  rent  ?  About  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  a  year  in  American  currency.  Yes, 
ma’am,  two  servants  do  the  whole  work  of  this  house, 
and  have  plenty  of  spare  lime.  Numbers  of  fami¬ 
lies  keep  ouly  one.  This  way  out,  please.  The 
halls  and  passages,  you  will  notice,  are  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  rooms.  No  draughts  of  cold  air 
whenever  anybody  opens  the  door.  Thank  you ! 
Now  for  the  next  batch  of  visitors.” 

The  most  of  the  comparisons  I  wish  to  make  will 
suggest  themselves  to  the  reader  of  this  monologue. 
Of  course,  I  have  seen  some  of  the  American  im¬ 
provements  in  some  English  houses;  but  still  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  been  adopted  is  very  lim¬ 
ited.  If  there  be  a  bath-room  in  an  English  house, 
it  must  answer  for  the  whole  household.  If  there 
be  a  lift,  it  stops  at  the  dining-room  floor,  although 
coals  and  water  have  to  be  carried  to  the  higher 
stories.  If  hot  and  cold  water  be  laid  on,  it  is  only 
in  certain  select  apartments.  Ventilators  are  al¬ 
most  unknown,  except,  perhaps  that  antiquated  sort 
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'which  are  let  into  the  windows.  Heated  air  is  con¬ 
sidered  unhealthy,  and  so  the  ladies  and  children  sit 
before  the  grate-m'es  with  shawls  over  their  shoulders, 
and  catch  cold  in  order  to  prevent  injuring  their 
lungs.  Gas  is  making  its  way  into  all  English  houses 
now,  but  is  still  forbidden  to  be  used  m  sleeping 
apartments,  although  the  smoke  from  even  a  wax- 
candle  is  hardly  preferable  to  the  odor  of  the  small 
amount  of  gas  which  can  possibly  escape.  No  stran- 
r  can  live  for  a  week  in  an  English  house,  and  not 
ill  from  e.xposure  to  the  chilly  halls  and  stairways, 
even  if  he  succeed  in  making  himself  comfortable 
before  the  fire.  The  English  wrap  themselves  up  to 
cross  the  hall  as  though  they  were  going  out  of 
doors.  Refrigerators  are  comparatively  a  new  in¬ 
vention  here.  Iced  water  is  vetoed  as  injurious  to 
the  teeth.  It  is  true  that  in  England  one  generally 
has  no  trouble  to  keep  cool ;  the  trouble  is  ever  to 
get  warm. 

The  parade,  labor,  skill,  and  paraphernalia  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  and  manage  an  English  fire  are 
bewildering  to  a  foreigner.  There  are  the  grate, 
and  the  ornamented  fender,  and  the  rug  before  the 
hearth ;  the  steel  shovel,  tongs,  and  poker  that  are 
kept  for  beauty,  not  for  use;  and  the  steel  poker, 
tongs,  and  shovel  that  arc  to  be  used.  Need  I  say 
that  the  foreigner  always  undertakes  to  employ  the 
wrong  poker,  and  is  detested  accordingly  ?  Then 
there  is  the  handsome  coal-box  that  stands  by  the 
fireside,  and  the  ugly  coal-scuttle  which  the  maid 
carries  in  and  out  to  replenish  the  former.  Matches, 
waste-paper,  bundles  of  kindling-wood  nd  libitum, 
and  the  first  issue  thereof  is  smoke.  Presently  there 
comes  (lame,  and  then,  after  many  hours  of  manipu¬ 
lation,  heat  is  generated.  Not  much  heat,  but  still 
enough  to  make  one  wish  for  more.  Meanwhile, 
the  fire  consumes  the  coals  with  a  fiendish  disregard 
of  their  price  per  sack.  By  way  of  revenge,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  everybody  who  enters  the  room  gives  the  fire 
a  savage  poke.  But,  like  Stephano’s  fish  in  the 
Tempest,  it  is  a  most  delicate  monster.  Let  but  a 
foreign  hand  touch  the  poker,  and  the  fire  grows 
sullen  and  dies  out  Every  man  thinks  he  can  dress 
a  salad  ;  every  man  thinks  he  can  poke  a  fire :  these 
are  the  two  least  venial  of  human  errors.  When 
the  fire  dies,  either  naturally  or  by  some  unskilful 
touch,  it  strews  the  whole  fender  with  its  ashes. 
Then  one  of  the  maid-servants  produces  a  box  full 
of  black  lead  and  brushes,  takes  away  the  ashes  and 
sifts  them,  and,  by  dint  of  much  hard  work,  polishes 
the  grate  again.  There  is  no  other  institution  in 
England  so  troublesome,  vexatious,  unsatisfactory, 
and  ungrateful  as  an  English  fire ;  but  the  people 
love  it,  and  praise  it,  and  shiver  round  it  as  if  it 
were  a  fire  from  Heaven,  like  that  which  lit  the 
altars  of  the  gods. 

It  is  evident  that  the  origin  of  the  numerous  la¬ 
bor-saving  contrivances  in  America  is  the  lack  of 
good  servants ;  but  in  London  the  inhabitants  have 
been  complaining  for  years  of  the  lack  of  good  ser¬ 
vants,  ana  are  yet  very  slow  to  introduce  servant¬ 
saving  machines.  Americans,  who  know  what  the 
horrors  of  servantdom  really  are,  cannot  but  regard 
these  complaints  as  ill  founded.  Everywhere  in 
England,  not  excepting  Ixmdon,  the  servants  seem 
astonishingly  docile,  civil,  willing,  and  well-trained. 
The  worst  Ixindon  maid-of-all-work  who  ever  trans¬ 
formed  a  lodging-house  into  a  purgatory  shines  like 
an  angel  by  contrast  with  her  Irish  sister  in  New 
York.  The  most  stupid,  drunken,  negligent  coach¬ 
man  in  England  is  a  perfect  master  of  his  business 
by  contrast  with  his  brother,  the  independent  adopt¬ 


ed  fellow-citizen,  who  murders  your  horses  in  the 
United  States.  Perhaps  the  best  servants  we  have 
had  in  America  during  the  past  twenty  years  were 
the  black  slaves  in  the  South ;  but  they  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  lazy,  wasteful,  and  expensive,  so  that  I 
have  often  heard  a  Southern  planter  declare  that 
he  was  the  real  slave  forced  to  work  for  his  negroes. 
But,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  there  were  a  set  of 
servants,  mostly  blacks,  attached  to  Knickerbocker 
families  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  who  were  as 
near  perfection  as  men  and  women  can  become. 
Those  were  the  days  of  Dutch  kitchens,  Dutch 
dishes,  Dutch  neatness,  and  Dutch  housewifery, 
now  long  past,  and  never  to  return.  With  them 
faded  away  the  old  faithful  race  of  servants,  who 
honored  and  respected  their  employers,  and  were 
honored  and  respected  by  all.  Occasionally  one 
happens  upon  a  descendant  of  this  race,  with  all  the 
virtues  of  the  good  old  stock ;  but  the  accident  is 
very  rare.  I  remember  one  of  them  now,  —  a  ne- 
gress  named  Diana,  —  with  whose  culinary  art  no 
Fi-ench  cook  could  compete,  and  with  whose  merits 
as  a  woman  few  whiter  women  could  compare.  She 
lived  only  to  show  us  what  treasures  we  had  lost. 
But  the  English  servants,  at  their  best,  are  precisely 
like  these  Knickerbocker  marvels.  At  their  worst, 
they  are  so  much  better  than  the  present  race  of 
servants  in  America,  that  any  American  who  values 
his  comfort  more  than  his  democracy  would  do  well 
to  e.xchange  countries  for  this  reason  alone.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  we  are  right  to  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
have  no  good  servants  because  of  our  democracy. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  of  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  who  grow  up  as  servants  in  private 
houses  with  no  ambition  beyond  exchanging  their 
domestic  servitude  for  the  public  servitude  of  a  little 
landlordship  and  landladyship  in  a  minor  tavern.  In 
America  a  coaciiman  may  win  his  way  into  Congress, 
and  a  servant-girl  may  marry  a  future  President. 
If  we  must  have  either  discomfort  or  feudalism,  let  us 
choose  discomfort.  But  sometimes  when  I  watch 
the  English  servants  at  their  work,  it  occurs  to  me, 
that,  as  there  is  nothing  degrading  in  household 
service,  and  as  Americans  pay  very  dearly  for 
it,  surely  it  ought  to  be  more  honestly  and  ably 
performed  even  by  embryo  Congressmen  and  the 

iiosslble  wives  of  Presidents.  If  any  remaining 
i*ogram  object  to  this  sentiment  as  unrepublican, 
I  ’ll  make  it  stronger  by  suggesting  that  we  should 
have  in  America  stricter  laws  to  compel  our  fu¬ 
ture  rulers  to  give  qs  fairer  work  for  our  fair 
wages. 

()ne  pregnant  advantage  that  the  English  have 
is,  that  their  servants  are  their  own  countryfolk.  A 
native-born  American  servant  is  almost  an  impossibil¬ 
ity.  In  old  times  we  used  to  see  them  in  some  of  the 
Eastern  States,  but  they  were  chiefly  farmers’  daugh¬ 
ters,  sent  out  as  “  helps  ”  to  neighbors  in  order  that 
they  might  learn  housekeeping,  and  so  fit  themselves 
for  becoming  industrious  wives.  This  is  the  reason 
why  they  were  called  “  helps,”  and  not  servants ; 
for,  being  of  the  same  social  rank  as  their  employers, 
there  was  nothing  servile  in  their  occupations.  Nat¬ 
urally,  the  same  term  came  In  time  to  be  applied  to 
all  servants ;  but  it  is  now  very  seldom  used.  The 
servants,  in  America,  then,  are  all  foreigners,  —  Irish 
in  the  east,  Germans  in  the  west.  English  and 
Scotch  servants  are  more  scarce,  and  are  always 
sure  of  commanding  better  places  and  higher  wages. 
Germans  are  preferred  to  the  Irish,  because  they 
know  more  about  domestic  duties,  and  are  generally 
nearer  in  appearance.  They  htive,  however,  pro- 
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ensities  for  lager-beer  lovers,  and  waltzing  at  late 
alls,  which  test  the  temper  of  the  most  patient  mis¬ 
tress  very  severely.  The  Irish  go  from  the  emigrant 
ships  to  the  “  intelligence  offices,”  or  servants’  agen¬ 
cies  ;  and  often  they  have  places  —  that  is  to  say, 
are  hired  —  the  ne.\t  day  after  they  leave  shipboard. 
Poor  girls !  The  wonder  is,  not  that  they  kno^  so 
little,  out  that  they  learn  so  quickly.  Coming  from 
homes  destitute  of  every  comfort,  —  from  straw- 
thatched  cabins,  where  the  only  housekeeping  con¬ 
sists  in  piling  peat  upon  the  fire,  —  from  hovels 
where  all  the  meals  are  cooked  in  the  same  pot,  and 
gaunt  Poverty  casts  its  curse  upon  the  scanty  fare, 
—  they  are  transferred  in  a  moment  from  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  steerage  to  what  seem  to  them  palaces, 
and  are  transformed  in  a  twinkling  from  emigrants 
to  “culinary  ariistes,”  or  “first-class  generm  ser¬ 
vants.”  They  have  never  had  any  money  before, 
but  they  are  too  shrewd  to  squander  their  large 
wages.  With  a  generosity  to  wliich  one  cannot  do 
too  ample  justice,  their  first  thoughts  are  for  their 
poor  relatives  in  Ireland ;  their  first  savings  are  sent 
to  bring  these  wretched  sufferers  to  the  promised 
land.  These  Irish  servant-girls,  whose  devotion  to 
their  religion  shames  many  a  Christian  in  higher 
stations,  subscribe  immense  sums  of  money  for  the 
Homan  ('atholic  Church,  for  the  support  of  priests 
and  for  charity.  They  have  always  a  trifle  left,  too, 
for  Fenianism  or  any  other  “  ism  ”  that  assumes  the 
garb  of  the  champion  of  old  Ireland. 

Thinking  of  all  their  devotion  and  their  patriot¬ 
ism  and  their  s.acrifices,  their  faults  appear  trivial ; 
but  they  have  most  vexatious  faults.  They  soon 
learn  their  independence ;  their  self-respect  takes 
the  form  of  unbridled  insolence ;  they  are,  almost 
without  exception,  virtuous  while  in  service,  but 
they  arc  very  fond  of  drink;  they  assume  unser¬ 
vantlike  finery,  despise  those  caps  which  English 
maids  wear  so  jauntily,  and  make  frefjuent  drafts 
upon  their  mistresses’  wardrobes.  Cousins  are  al¬ 
ways  coming  to  see  them  ;  and  as  every  Irishman  is 
their  cousin,  a  thief  or  burglar  often  turns  up  in  a 
well-regulated  household.  Funerals  are  their  de¬ 
light  ;  and  as  some  Irish  friend  is  always  dying,  and 
as  they  are  invited  to  every  wake,  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  time  is  devoted  to  the  dead  rather 
than  to  the  living.  They  domineer  over  the  real 
mistress  of  the  house,  order  her  out  of  the  kitchen, 
and  give  her  the  full  benefit  of  a  temper  spoiled  by 
early  brutality.  They  reserve  all  their  affection  for 
their  own  country-people,  and  never  have  the  slight¬ 
est  attachment  to  the  families  with  whom  they  live. 
Regarded  philosophically,  they  are  excellent  pa¬ 
triots  ;  but  regarded  practically,  they  are  very  bad 
servants,  in  every  way  inferior  to  those  of  England 
and  Europe. 

But  there  is  such  a  calamity  as  too  much  of  a 
good  thing.  The  English  have  too  many  servants, 
'i'he  labor  is  divided  into  very  small  portions,  and 
there  must  be  a  man  or  a  maid  for  each  portion. 
Butler,  housekeeper,  cook,  house-maid,  parlor-maid, 
nurse,  nurse-maid,  laundry-maid,  lady’s-maid,  foot- 
I  man,  valet,  scullery- maid,  and  page,  or  “  buttons,” 
they  muster  in  a  diversified  but  formidable  array, 
and  each  one  is  pledged  by  some  secret  bond  of  the 
fraternity  never  to  do  anything  that  is  assigned  by 
custom  to  the  departments  of  his  coadjutors.  At 
least  three  or  four  servants  must  be  attached  to  a 
moderate  household  in  London.  In  the  country,  I 
have  known  fifteen  servants  engaged  to  wait  upon 
a  family  of  four  persons.  I  do  not  speak  of  noble¬ 
men's  families,  for  these  maintain  an  immeftse  ret¬ 


inue  of  dependants  and  underlings,  but  of  a  quiet 
country-house,  with  no  game  preserves  to  look  after, 
and  no  stud  of  hunters  to  re(iuire  extra  stablemen. 
English  ladies  are,  as  a  rule,  better  housewives  than 
American  women,  and  they  have  need  to  be  so. 
To  manage  so  many  employees  satisfactorily  demands 
talents,  labor,  and  experience  enough  to  fit  a  man 
for  the  rank  of  drill-sergeant,  or  even  that  of  gen¬ 
eral.  In  many  English  houses  the  servants  form  a 
household  within  a  household.  They  must  have  a 
separate  table,  not  furnished  forth  with  the  funereal 
baked  meats  from  their  masters’  feast,  but  with 
everything  cooked  especially.  Even  in  the  plainest 
houses  there  is  a  fixed  extra  allowance  for  the  ser¬ 
vants’  beer.  In  great  houses  ihe  upper  servants 
have  a  third  table  in  the  housekeeper’s  room.  All 
this  draws  heavily  upon  the  income  of  the  head  of 
the  family.  Wages  are  not  very  dear,  but  not  much 
cheaper  than  in  America.  Perquisites  are  about 
the  same  in  both  countries.  Vails,  or  gifts  from  vis¬ 
itors  to  servants,  are  not  thought  of  in  America,  but 
in  many  parts  of  England  the  custom  is  continued 
in  all  its  ancient  force.  During  the  dull  season  last 
summer,  there  was  a  determined  attack  upon  it  in 
the  newspapers,  but  very  little  effect  was  produced. 
Gentlemen  furnished  statistics  to  show  that  it  would 
have  cost  them  less  to  buy  their  own  shooting-grounds 
than  to  accept  invitations  from  friends  and  pa^ 
pounds  to  the  gamekeepers.  Other  gentlemen  ci- 
hered  up  the  amount  of  money  of  which  they  had 
een  mulcted  by  the  understrappers  at  houses  which 
they  had  honored  with  visits.  The  journsJs,  in 
long,  logical,  and  learned  leaders,  protested  against 
such  impositions  upon  guests.  But  when  the  sei^ 
vants,  aggravated  beyond  endurance,  at  last  rushed 
into  print,  and,  with  homely  pathos,  but  bad  gram¬ 
mar,  recorded  how  much  extra  work  the  visitors 
made  for  them,  almost  everybody  felt  that  the  ser¬ 
vants  had  the  best  of  the  discussion.  At  any  rate, 
to  tip  Englbh  servants  is  the  custom,  and  Americans 
should  not  venture  upon  an  exception.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  offend  any  Englishman  of  what  are  called 
here  “  the  lower  orders,”  by  offering  him  a  shilling. 
From  the  policeman  who  points  out  your  way,  to 
the  page  who  ushers  you  into  a  drawing-room,  tbey 
all  have  itching  palms.  In  anv  other  country  yon 
can  ask  a  question  of  a  street-loafer  without  being 
solicited  for  “  the  price  of  a  pint  of  beer,”  but  not 
in  this.  Nowhere  else  is  poverty  so  very  hard  and 
so  utterly  shameless.  Even  in  Spain  and  Italy  the 
beggars  are  too  proud  to  ask  for  alms  if  you  ad¬ 
dress  them  politely. 

Undoubtedly  the  staple  household  dish  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  roast  beef ;  but  it  is  no  longer  “  the  roast 
beef  of  old  England,”  —  it  is  the  roast  beef  of  old 
Normandy.  Better  beef  can  now  be  obtained  in 
the  United  States  than  in  England,  owing,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  to  the  extensive  importations  of  meat  from 
France.  .ITie  beauties  of  a  “  porter-house  steak  ” 
are  not  appreciated  here.  English  butchers  cut 
their  meat  differently.  But  although  the  Amer¬ 
icans  have  better  beef,  they  cannot  cook  it  like 
the  English.  Ribs  and  the  sirloin  are  not  baked 
in  ovens,  American  fashion,  but  are  Intimately 
roasted  upon  spits  before  an  open  fire.  Go  to  one 
of  the  old  London  chop-houses  up  the  narrow  courts 
leading  from  Fleet  Street  or  the  Poultry,  and,  after 
eating  a  rump  steak  broiled,  you  can  lay  your  hand 
below  your  heart,  and  confess  that  you  have  tasted 
moat  for  the  first  time  in  your  life.  By  what  occult 
science,  or  by  what  happy  knack,  the  cooking  of 
this  specialty  is  brought  to  such  perfection,  it  is  use- 
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le«  to  imagine.  Eat,  and  you  will  be  in  no  mood 
for  aaking  questions. 

Tbe  secret  is  as  profound  as  that  of  those  potatoes 
at  Evans’s,  which  are  so  wonderfully  superior  to  all 
other  potatoes  in  the  world  that  the  proprietors  must 
have  had  a  second  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  discover 
them  and  another  Ireland  to  grow  them.  Poultry  is 
almost  tasteless  in  England,  and  the  natives  wisely 
eat  ham  or  smoked  tongue  with  it,  to  give  it  a  flavor. 
With  the  delicious  fowls  and  turkeys  of  America 
still  fresh  in  his  memory,  my  countryman  feels  a 
pang  of  disappointment  whenever  he  sees  poultiy 
in  Great  Britain.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  modify  this 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  English  goose ;  but  goose 
is  nothing  without  apple-sauce,  and  genuine  apples 
are  as  scarce  as  rubies  in  England.  In  all  the 
English  bills-of-fare  there  are  only  a  few  points  in 
which  the  Americans  may  not  justly  claim  superi¬ 
ority.  American  beef,  veal,  poultry,  and  lamb  are 
more  excellent.  English  game,  palatable  as  most 
of  it  is,  cannot  rival  American  game.  English  larks 
are  surpassed  by  American  reed-birds ;  bares  are 
not  so  good  as  American  rabbits ;  English  wild-fowl 
are  uneatable  when  compared  to  those  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  But  in  6sh  the  English  have  no  equals 
White-bait  is  ten  times  better  than  the  frost-fish  of 
the  Raritan  River,  which  it  somewhat  resembles. 
English  soles  are  princes  among  the  finny  tribe. 
English  salmon  excel  American  salmon.  Tbe  John 
Dory  is  the  king  of  fish ;  the  more  you  eat  of  him 
and  of  sole  and  of  turbot,  the  less  you  value  the 
American  shad.  Shrimps,  prawns,  and  periwinkles 
are  altogether  English  and  altogether  goixl.  Either 
the  Americans  have  no  oysters  or  the  English  have 
none ;  for  what  the  English  call  oysters  are  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  American  shell-fish  that  comparison 
is  impossible.  The  worst  oyster,  however,  is  that  of 
Naples,  because  it  seduces  you  into  fond  expecta¬ 
tions  by  having  shells  like  tbe  American,  and  then 
repels  you  by  its  watery,  coppery  English  taste. 
Turtle  in  England  is  unique ;  the  American  turtle 
cannot  be  named  with  it  without  an  apology.  But 
I  reserve  my  most  energetic  enthusiasm  for  English 
pork  and  mutton.  A  Yorkshire  ham  is  a  delicacy 
in  whose  presence  no  American  can  be  moved  by 
any  partiality  for  his  native  pigs.  A  saddle  of 
Southdown  mutton  would  win  the  verdict  of  an 
epicurean  Paris  in  a  competition  between  the  best 
dishes  of  all  countries.  There  is  nothing  like  it ; 
there  are  no  prejudices  of  palate  which  it  can¬ 
not  overcome.  As  for  the  English  mutton-chops, 
let  ns  not  waste  weak  words  concerning  them  ; 
there  are  no  other  mutton-chops  in  either  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

But  when  all  this  has  been  conceded,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Americans  have  by  far  the  best, 
most  varied,  and  most  extensive  bill-of-fare.  I  am 
aware  that  this  is,  ia  a  great  measure,  a  matter  of 
individual  opinion,  and  therefore  in  all  I  have  said 
of  English  dishes  I  have  endeavored  to  eondense 
the  results  of  a  long  series  of  references  to  other 
Americans  who  have  visited  England.  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  me  to  indorse  the  verdict  of  this  national 
jury.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  verdict  of  a 
jury  of  Englishmen  who  have  visited  America  might 
be  very  much  on  the  other  side.  Until  recently,  1 
supposed  that  It  was  admitted  that  American  fruits 
were  much  more  juicy  and  luscious  than  the  English, 
with  perhaps,  the  single  exception  of  the  plums. 
But  the  other  day  a  party  of  Englishmen,  all  of 
whom  had  been  twice  to  the  United  States,  gravely 
asserted  the  contrary,  and  were  surprised  at  my 


extraordinary  lack  of  discrimination  when  I  could 
not  agree  with  them.  Their  English  fruit  must  have 
ripened  upon  the  sunniest  walls,  —  may  it  ever  be 
so !  —  and  their  American  fruit  must  have  been 
eaten  before  it  was  matured.  This  incident  has 
completely  shaken  my  faith  in  anybody’s  judgment 
on  the  tables  of  the  two  countries,  and  1  only  sub¬ 
mit  these  paragraphs  as  a  humble  contribution  of 
information  on  this  mast  important  subject,  which 
some  great  gourmtt  will,  one  day,  discuss  and  de¬ 
cide  authoritatively.  Still,  it  is  in  order  for  me  to 
protest  vigorously  against  that  spectral  canvas-back 
duck  which  haunts  an  American  at  English  dinners 
as  the  albatross  haunted  tbe  Ancient  Mariner. 
The  canvas-back  duck  is  not  a  fair  specimen  of 
American  wild-fowl.  Some  people  pretend  to  like 
it  because  it  has  the  flavor  of  the  wild  celery  upon 
which  it  feeds ;  but  to  develop  this  flavor  the  bird 
has  to  be  cooked  quickly  before  a  flaming  fire,  and 
eaten  almost  raw.  This  duck  is  very  expensive  In 
America,  and  is  consequently  valued  very  highly 
by  epicures ;  but  the  mHjority  of  Americans  would 
as  soon  think  of  feasting  upon  uncooked  crows.  The 
wild  game  of  the  Unlt^  States  is  of  a  very  diflerent 
character.  It  may  be  pretty  fairly  judged,  all 
things  considered,  by  the  prairie-fowl  which  are 
sent  over  to  the  London  markets ;  but  only  the 
breast  of  this  fowl  should  be  eaten.  A  wild  turkey 
is  the  best  of  game.  Few  travellers  will  deny  that 
Delmonico's  restaurant,  at  New  York,  is  to  be 
ranked  far  above  the  best  restaurants  of  Paris. 
There  we  have  the  perfection  of  French  cooking 
applied  to  a  larder  more  abundant  and  more  diver¬ 
sified  than  any  in  Europe.  But  when  you  go  from 
this  restaurant  Into  private  families,  the  same  supe¬ 
riority  in  tbe  materials  and  in  tbe  ciimne  is  observ¬ 
able,  and  the  lower  you  descend  in  the  social  scale 
the  better  are  the  dinners  by  contrast  with  those  of 
similar  classes  here.  There  are  tens  of  thousands 
of  poor  families  in  England  who  can  afford  meat  but 
once  a  week,  if  at  all ;  but  no  corresponding  class 
can  be  found  in  America.  An  ordinary  laborer 
lives  as  well  there  as  a  small  shop-keeper  does  in 
Great  Britain.  After  all,  that  is  a  superiority  more 
grand  than  any  which  can  be  establbhed  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  particular  dishes. 

An  American  in  London  is  by'  no  means  forced 
to  deprive  himself  of  tbe  food  of  his  own  country. 
One  may  procure  anything  he  desires  in  this  me¬ 
tropolis,  if  be  only  knows  where  to  apply  for  it.  An 
Italian  may  live  like  the  Italians,  a  German  like 
tbe  Germans,  and  an  American  like  the  Americans, 
without  quitting  London. 

Buckwheat  cakes  may  be  ordered  for  breakfast  at 
the  hotel  which  Americans  most  frequent.  Green 
corn,  and  even  succotash, —  a  mixture  of  corn  and 
Lima  beans,  —  are  to  be  purchased  in  cans.  Salt 
mackerel  is  imported  here.  Hominy  Is  not  un¬ 
known  in  many  English  houses.  Pumpkin-pies  are 
a  rarity,  but  they  do  exist.  In  Paris,  a  widow  has 
made  a  fortune  by  keeping  them  at  her  restaurant. 
Mince-pies  are  as  common  in  England  as  plum-pud¬ 
dings  in  America.  Bring  with  you  a  plain  recipe, 
and  English  cooks  will  reward  you  with  a  pot-pie 
as  appetizing  as  those  of  New  .Jersey.  Bourlmn 
whiskey  is  to  be  had  for  the  seeking.  A  lagerbeer 
saloon  has  been  opened  in  the  Strand,  and  ought  to 
be  patronized  by  Americans,  who  are  almost  as  ha¬ 
bitual  beer-drinkers  as  the  Germans.  Tomato  and 
terrapin  soups  are  for  sale  in  London.  American 
cheese  may  be  seen  at  any  cheesemonger’s.  In 
Covent  Garden,  you  will  be  supplied  with  Ami  ri- 
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can  apples.  Hverytbing  that  is  sood  comes  to  Lon¬ 
don.  As  you  travel  upon  the  C'onUnent  you  will 
learn  that  from  every  port  the  liest  articles  are  de¬ 
spatched  to  England  and  the  worst  to  the  United 
States,  but  that  the  Ainerictans  are  invariably  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  the  best  prices.  Wliatever  etlect 
this  may  have  upon  your  national  vanity,  it  should 
at  least  teach  you  to  prixe  life  in  Jx>n(ion  more 
dearly.  No  American  ran  be  long  content  with 
those  stock-dishes  of  an  English  hotel  which  seem 
to  have  been  cooked  together  in  the  same  pot  or 
pan,  nor  with  the  monotonous  variety  of  chops  and 
steaks,  steaks  and  chops,  at  the  English  restaurants ; 
but  then  he  can  act  upon  the  bints  just  given,  and 
go  atield  to  setrure  his  native  dainties  in  the  shops. 
Or  let  him  turn  in  at  V'errtiy’s,  that  oasis  in  the 
culinary  desert  of  England,  and  dine  like  a  Parisian 
and  better  than  most  Parisians.  Probably  there 
are  not  a  siitlicient  number  of  American  sojourners 
in  I.ondon  to  support  an  American  restaurant,  al¬ 
though  there  are  a  dozen  English  choi)-houses  in 
New  York  ;  but  certainly  aji  American  bar,  like 
that  called  “  The  Cosinoprditan,”  at  Paris,  would  be 
very  succ(.'.ssful,  if  well  conducted.  I  know  that 
there  is  said  to  be  an  American  bar  in  I^aiicester 
Stpiare,  but  that  is  not  (he  sniUible  locality.  In 
thoroughly  English  houses  the  very  names  of  Amer¬ 
ican  beverages  are  ijuite  unhcanl  of;  but  if  some 
daring  genius,  in  a  moment  of  inspiration  and  in  ! 
summer,  would  only  introduce  the  mint-julep  to  the 
British  jxiblic.  all  England  would  rise  up,  drink  bis 
health  in  his  own  ilceix-tion,  and  immortalize  his 
memory.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  is  jHissible  to  get 
on  very  nicely  with  elaret-cup. 

The  etii|uclte  of  English  houses  diflVrs  very 
slightly  I'rom  that  ol'  Ainericau  houses.  About  fif¬ 
teen  years  sgo  the  .Vmeriean  gentlemen  began  to 
adopt  the  English  style  of  dres.sing,  and  since  that 
time  they  have  a!s  >  adopted  most  of  the  English  so¬ 
cial  customs.  The  American  ladies  try  to  dress  like 
the  French,  and  jiride  themselves  upon  their  Paris¬ 
ian  taste ;  but  this  is  a  feminine  peculiarity  every¬ 
where,  and  the  .Vinerican  ladies  are  only  exception¬ 
al  in  pixxniring  the  French  f,i.shions  «)  tpiickly.  It 
requires  two  seasons  to  introiluce  a  new  niihh  </■? 
Parlst  into  England  ;  a  single  sea.son  sullices  tor  the 
United  States.  Take  a  recent  example.  The 
“  (Irecian  ben<l  ■’  cauic  out  at  Paris  two  ycani  ago ; 
it  was  adopt,‘<l  in  America  hist  autumn ;  it  is  dis- 
playsd  in  English  shop-window.s,  but  not  yet  upon 
English  l.vlies,  for  the  first  lime  this  winter.  The 
distance  h«!tween  Paris  and  London,  in  fashion  as 
in  everj  thing  else,  is  about,  two  years.  Hut  Lon¬ 
don  mils  the  fasliions  for  Ami^rican  gentlemen. 

The  tellows  who  have  their  clothes  sent  over  tVoin 
Poole’s  ”  lead  the  hm,  1  can  remember  the  time 
when  all  Americans  of  any  station  were  attired  in 
Hiinlet’s  cu-tomary  suit  of  solemn  black, —  black 
cloth  coats  and  troii.stire,  .md  black  silk  wairtcoats, 
and  black  beaver  hats.  This  costume,  is  still  pr<?- 
ferred  liy  some  ]iohtii-iaus,  who  lielieve  that  it  gives 
them  a  .•‘cmi-profession  d  air.  Hut  tweed  suits,  and 
colored  w.alkiiig-coats.  and  light  trou-ers,  are  now  as 
]irevalent  in  New  York  as  in  I.ondon,  and  — inar- 
vellous  revolution!  —  the  gentlemen  now  agree  to 
dress  fur  dinner,  lbs  the  opera,  and,  to  some  degree, 
lor  the  tlieatre.  Tiie  rough-and-ready  American  of 
the  past  has  now  been  banishetl  with  the  bullaloes 
to  the  far  West,  and  it  is  ns  unjust  to  infer  that  the 
typical  American  gentlemen  is  one  of  the  few  relics 
of  bygone  days  timt  straggle  in  t'roai  tlie  prairies,  as 
it  would  be  to  mistake  for  typical  English  gentle¬ 


men  some  of  the  rural  8(]uirea  we  meet  at  the  Cattle 
Show.  The  ceremony  of  dreHing  for  dinner  implies 
a  great  deal,  —  social  refinement,  for  instance,  and 
cultivation,  and  a  respect  for  polite  conventionalities. 
Twenty  years  ago  Americans  were  amazed  at  the 
ceremoniousnesB  of  English  society,  and  the  rules  of 
precedence,  and  the  terribly  formal  processions  from 
the  drawing-rooms  to  the  dining-rooms;  but  they 
have  the  same  ceremonies  in  their  own  bouses  now. 

I  own  that  the  recent  attempt  of  Congress  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  court  costume  of  American  ministers 
abroad  seems  to  invalidate  much  that  I  have  said ; 
but  then  it  must  be  considered  that  ardent  republi¬ 
canism  in  America,  like  ardent  loyalty  here,  is  still 
a  potent  catchword  with  some  voters;  and,  al¬ 
though  the  one  cry  means  just  as  mnch  and  as  little 
as  the  other,  {loliticians  use  them  in  both  countries. 
Mr.  .John  Bright  would  gain  as  little  popularity  in 
England  by  refusing  to  wear  a  court-suit  as  Minis¬ 
ter  Adams  would  have  gained  in  America  by  insist¬ 
ing  upon  wearing  a  court-suit.  These  national  fol¬ 
lies  prove  nothing  except  the  folly  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  and  that  needs  no  proof. 

BEGINNING  AND  END. 

[Tr»iisUiU‘<l  for  Kvkkt  S  vti  rdav  from  the  UernuD  of  P.tri.  IIitsx.) 

I. 

In  a  deep  bow-window  of  a  brilliantly  lighted 
saloon  a  single  tajH'r  burned  upon  a  silver  stand, 
held  alott  by  the  raisetl  arms  of  a  winged  figure. 
This  feeble  light  was  yet  further  lessened  by  shady 
plants  with  broad  leaves  and  the  lingering  ilowers 
of  the  season,  while  a  slender  palm  arched  its  deli¬ 
cate  branches  above  the  entrance  to  this  leafy  re¬ 
cess.  Within,  two  chairs  stood  near  each  other. 
One  was  empty,  in  the  other  rested  the  graceful 
figure  of  a  woman,  her  head  supported  on  her  band, 
her  eyes  closed.  It  would  have  been  injustice  to 
have  supposed  that  she  had  withdrawn  from  the  gay 
company  into  this  green  hiding-place  to  be  the  more 
observed  and  sought  after.  She  thought  as  little  of 
that  as  of  liow  tenderly  the  dark  shadow  of  the 
lialm  fell  across  her  fair  forehead,  and  how  like 
moonbeams  the  light  from  the  taper  played  in  the 
braids  of  her  dark  hair.  She  was  thinking  behind 
those  closed  eyelids,  as  from  the  tartlier  end  of  the 
room  a  soft  girlish  voice  tluated  towards  her,  how  in 
the  summer  of  her  own  life  her  imagination  had 
been  wont  to  sport  itself.  In  short,  the  music  which 
in  the  beginning  slie  had  followed  with  half  an  ear, 
had  .at  last  hilled  her  to  sleep  like  a  tired  child. 

She  did  not  awaken  when  the  song  was  at  an 
end,  the  old  gentlemen  had  each  cried  out  his  spir¬ 
ited  “  Bravo !  ”  the  stool  was  pushed  back  from  the 
piano,  and  the  interrupted  conversation  hummed 
throiigli  the  room  with  nmewed  liveliness. 

No  one  came  to  dl.^turb  her,  for  she  was  a  stran¬ 
ger  in  the  circle,  and  this  fact  causi;d  a  shade  of 
grave  reserve  iqion  her  countenance,  which  did  not 
invite,  new  acipiaintanccs.  It  was  her  fate  to  be 
called  haughty,  and  she  was  conscious  of  it ;  that  she 
did  nothiug  to  correct  the  false  impression  arose 
rather  fi-oiii  indilference  than  contempt. 

A  well-known  voice  calling  her  name  broke 
through  her  slumbers.  As  she  opened  her  eyes  in 
contusion,  the  master  of  the  house  stooil  before  her, 
holding  by  the  haml  a  stranger,  whose  tall  figure 
reacdied  up  to  the  palm-branches. 

“  Permit  me  to  disturb  your  meilitations,  Lady 
Eugenie,”  said  the  host,  smiling ;  “  I  liriiig  to  you  my 
friend  and  cousin,  Lord  Valentine,  who  haa  become 
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our  guest  within  the  last  few  hours,  and  who  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Ciermany  only  within  the  past  few  weeks. 
But  now  I  think  we  shall  keep  fast  hold  of  him, 
and  who  can  so  well  assist  us  in  this  as  our  (ierinan 
ladies  ?  ” 

He  had  turned  away  some  time  since,  still  they 
both  'waited  without  one  word  of  greeting.  The 
eyes  of  the  man  were  fixed  upon  the  red  rose  in  the 
hair  of  the  beautiful  woman,  and  only  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  palm-branches  over  his  head  showed 
how  quickly  the  blood  cjtursed  through  his  veins. 
Eugenie  gazed  up  earnestly  at  him,  like  one  who 
pondered  some  riddle.  Or  had  sleep  not  yet  wholly 
lifted  its  veil  from  her  eyes  ?  If  this  meeting  was 
only  a  dream,  perchance  she  dreamed  it  not  for  the 
first  time.  But  have  dreams  the  power  to  change 
familiar  features,  to  thin  those  locks,  and  engrave 
those  lines  on  the  forehead,  above  his  strongly  marked 
eyebrows,  which  she  had  noticed  at  the  first  mo¬ 
ment  ? 

The  longer  he  waited  for  her  to  address  him, 
deeper  and  deeper  glowed  her  cheeks.  Twice  she 
opened  her  lips,  but  was  silent,  and  her  eyes  sank. 
Her  fan  slid  down  upon  the  carpet ;  he  did  not 
stoop  to  raise  it. 

“  Lady  Eugenie,”  he  said,  at  last,  “  permit  me  to 
c^l  you  so,  for  I  am  here  iii  this  house  for  the  first 
time  to-night,  and  have  neglected  to  incpire  the 
name  of  your  husband.  How  strangely  people 
meet  in  this  life !  I  can  only  wonder  at  my  own 
lack  of  foreknowledge  that  this  meeting  was  shad¬ 
owed  forth  to  me  by  no  sign  in  heaven  or  earth.” 

“  A  particular  reason  has  led  me  here,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  quickly ;  “  I  wish  to  place  my  son  at  school, 
and  was  told  I  would  find  the  best  in  this  city.  I 
passed  last  night  in  the  mail-coach  wholly  without 
sleep,  and  I  must  confess,  just  now,  as  you  came  in, 
weak  Nature,  in  defiance  of  all  propriety,  was  re¬ 
venging  herself  for  the  neglect.  I  say  this  to  you, 
as  it  must  seem  strange  to  an  old  friend  to  be  greeted 
in  so  distant  and  uncordial  a  manner.”  With  this 
she  offered  him  her  hand. 

“  I  thank  you,”  he  replied,  while  his  whole  face 
lit  up,  “that  you  have  thus  retained  for  me  my 
slight  claim  on  your  friendship.  Only  continue  to 
treat  me  on  the  old  footing,  and  enjoy  again  the 
repose  which  I  unfortunately  interrupted.  I  will  see 
that  no  one  enters  this  leafy  retreat,  and  will,  if  you 
desire,  myself  stand  sentinel  by  the  palm-tree.” 

She  laughed  and  spoke:  “No,  I  did  not  mean 
that,  only  that  I  am  too  tired  for  conversation  with 
entire  strangers.  If  you  follow  my  wishes  you  will 
sit  down  by  me,  and  tell  me  how  the  world  goes, 
and  has  gone,  with  you.” 

“  You  will  yourself  decide  best  how  it  has  gone 
with  me  when  I  confide  to  you  in  deepest  secrecy 
how  it  goes  with  me  at  this  very  moment.  My 
friend  has  invited  me  to  visit  him  that  he  may 
marry  me  off  in  some  way  or  other !  What  say  you 
to  that  ?  He  considers  it  his  duty.  To  what  state 
must  a  man  be  reduced  when  his  friends  hold  it 
their  </«///  to  render  him  harmkiis” 

“  You  startle  me,”  she  answered,  smiling ;  “  when 
I  knew  you,  you  were  not  only  not  wholly  harm¬ 
less.  but  more  than  that,  instigating  and  abetting  so 
much  harm,  that  for  the  general  safety  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  have  put  you  in  chains.” 

“  You  ridicule  me.  Lady  Eugenie.  O,  this  habit 
of  yours  that  1  know  so  well !  But  my  noble  cousin 
fears  my  doing  harm  to  no  one  save  myself.  He 
has  a  firm  conviction  that,  if  I  continue  at  the  old 
castle  I  bought  to  hermitize  in,  chasing  after  whims 


as  well  as  hares,  and  helping  out  the  rents  of  my 
peasants  with  receipts  of  which  I  understand  noth¬ 
ing,  that  some  fine  uay  the  small  remainder  of  sound 
sense  he  is  good  enough  to  endow  me  with  will 
dissipate  itself  in  smoke !  You  see  he  wishes  to 
treat  me  hommopathically,  to  cure  one  folly  by  an¬ 
other.  Perhaps  he  is  right;  when  we  are  shown 
that  we  are  no  longer  capable  of  directing  our  own 
affairs,  wc  should  remain  quietly  thankful  if  our 
friend/take  the  trouble.  At  the  same  time  I  really 
think  they  may  come  too  late.” 

“  Too  late  ?  I  can  reckon  it  up.  Fourteen  years 
that  we  have  not  seen  one  another.  If  you  cannot 
make  yourself  young  again,  you  have  still  scarcely 
reached  those  years  which  are  called  a  man’s  best.” 

“  I  make  myself  young  again  V  Good  Heavens ! 
Earlier  such  a  change  might  have  been  for  my  in¬ 
terest.  Of  what  do  you  remind  me,  Eugenie  ?  ” 

“  And  is  she  beautiful,  young,  and  lovely, —  your 
bride  ?  ”  she  broke  in  hastily ;  “  I  shouM  not  ask  this 
question,  which  implies  a  doubt,  had  you  not  given 
full  authority  to  a  friend  to  dispose  of  your  heart, 
and  in  such  affaira  friends  are  not  always  to  be  re¬ 
lied  upon.” 

“  You  do  our  excellent  host  great  injustice,”  he 
answered,  laughing ;  “  not  only  are  not  one  of  the 
three  cardinal  virtues  wanting,  but  each  one  is  rep¬ 
resented  three  times.” 

“  Three  times  ?  ” 

“  I  mean  in  three  different  specimens,  between 
which  the  choice  for  me  —  most  unhappy  of  men !  — 
will  be  exceedingly  difficult.  In  what  a  state  of 
perplexity  shall  I  oe  ?  ” 

“  And  all  three  are  violently  in  love  with  you  V 
In  any  case  a  double  wretchedness  must  ensue.” 

“  Fear  nothing  of  the  kind.  L’p  to  this  hour 
neither  of  my  chosen  ones  are  even  aware  of  my 
existence  in  the  world.  Their  father  —  ” 

“  So  they  are  three  sisters.” 

“  Yes,  one  fair,  one  brown,  one  black  haired.  You 
see  there  is  no  escape,  for  each  whim  of  taste  is  pro¬ 
vided  for.  At  the  earliest  possible  hour  to-morrow 
the  pitiless  vender  of  my  heart  will  take  me  in  his 
wagon  and  deliver  me  over  to  my  fate.  They  live 
at  L.,  four  short  hours  from  here,  and  the  negotiation 
for  a  horse  will  furnish  the  pretext  Their  father, 
who  resides  in  the  village  as  physician,  has  in  his 
stables  a  magnificent  gray  horse  of  pure  Arabian 
blood.” 

“  You  go  forth  as  did  once  Saul,  son  of  Kish. 
May  you,  like  him,  return  home  with  a  kingdom.” 

“  If  you  knew,”  ho  answered,  thoughtfully,  “  how 
little  I  de.sire  the  kingdom !  For  there  is  no  greater 
slave  to  his  duties  than  a  king.  To-day  I  am  still 
free,  and  shall  take  the  liberty  of  sitting  down  by 
you,  and  thinking  of  those  happy,  vanished  days, 
when  it  is  true  I  lay  in  bondage,  out  the  bondage  of 
enchantment.” 

She  was  silent,  while  he  threw  himself  into  the 
other  arm-chair,  and  rolled  it  round  towards  the 
parlor,  so  that  he  could  see  nothing  of  the  company, 
only  the  plants  by  the  window,  the  taper,  and  the 
face  of  that  beautiful  woman. 

In  the  mean  time  the  hostess  had  taken  her  place 
at  the  piano  to  play  for  a  dance,  and  soon  the  slen¬ 
der  branches  of  the  palm  trembled  in  the  whirlwind 
raised  by  the  flying  couples.  Eugenie  looked  si¬ 
lently  out  upon  the  gay  movement,  her  left  hand 
playing  with  her  golden  chain,  her  right  holding  a 
beautiml  cluster  of  flowers  carelessly  in  her  lap. 
Valentine  was  watching  her.  As  she  observed  it, 
she  raised  the  bouquet,  naif  burying  her  face  in  it. 
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“  You  think  me  rude,”  he  said,  “because  I  sit  down 
before  you  as  before  a  picture.  But  should  I  not 
marvel  that  the  colors  still  shine  so  brightly  and  un¬ 
changed  after  so  many  years  V  If  I  were  to  banish 
the  remembrance  for  one  moment  that  I  am  fourteen 
years  older,  and  to-morrow  will  be  betrotlied,  I  could 
easily  envelop  myself  in  the  delusion  that  I  was 
sitting  again  where  I  have  sat  so  often,  in  the  green¬ 
house  of  your  parents,  that  I  had  but  just  laid  aside 
the  book  out  of  which  I  had  been  reading  to  you,  and 
that  you  were  watching  the  play  of  the  flies  over 
the  flsh-poad,  or  the  falling  of  the  leaves.  But 
only  youth  brings  to  us  such  hours  of  ecstatic  quiet, 
such  a  complete  out-going  of  our  souls  into  the  soul 
of  Nature,  when  we  are  released  from  all  the  bonds 
and  fetters  of  our  E<jo,  so  that  we  feel  ourselves  like 
the  plants,  grasping  more  firmly  the  simple  ele¬ 
ments.  Sometimes,  after  those .  evenings  when  I 
walked  home  alone,  the  remembrance  of  such  mo¬ 
ments  seemed  to  bear  me  along  like  a  leaf  or  a 
feather  down  the  long  avenue  of  poplars  that  shiv¬ 
ered  and  shook  so  strangely.  In  after  years  we  call 
this  sentimentality.  But  I  cannot  smile  at  it  to¬ 
night.” 

“If  I  ever  did  so  then,  I  really  think  I  should 
apologize  to  you  for  it.  We  maidens  were  taught 
to  watch  over  our  impulses,  and  to  be  cautious  in 
giving  way  to  them.  But  now  I  can  confess  to  you 
^at  1  often  wished  Cora  might  come  in  barking,  or 
that  we  would  hear  Frederick  calling  us  to  tea,  lest 
I  could  not  restrain  iny  tears  a  cmi^e  of  moments 
longer.” 

“  You  had  originally,”  he  answered,  “  a  strong 
nature.  The  cement  which  holds  mine  together  has 
only  slowly  hardened  in  the  open  air  of  an  active  life. 
But  what  names  have  you  spoken  ?  My  friend  and 
my  enemy !  The  honest  Frederick,  he,  I  knew,  had 
a  heartfelt  sympathy  for  me,  —  a  state  of  things  very 
rare  between  rivals.  For  it  cannot  be  news  to  you 
that  he  loved  you  all  the  more  that,  as  gardener 
and  house-servant,  he  deified  his  young  mistress. 
But  he  saw  that  his  case  was  yet  more  hopeless 
than  mine,  although  I,  however  the  civil  law  hath 
it,  did  not  stand  updh  half  so  firm  a  footing.  There 
was  a  tacit  understanding  of  hopelessness  between 
08. 

“  When  he  came  to  call  us  from  the  orangerie, 
and  you  pas.sed  out  after  your  little  spaniel,  we 
would  both  watch  how  you  caught  it  up  and  kissed 
it;  and  he  would  turn  to  me,  .saying  with  a  jealous 
fury,  ‘Do  you  comprehend.  Lord  Valentine,  what 
our  young  lady  finds  to  caress  in  that  senseless 
brute  ?  ’  With  that  he  would  shake  his  head  indig¬ 
nantly,  that  he  always  carefully  frizzed,  from  the  time 
he  was  promoted  to  waiting  upon  the  table  and 

Ging  the  dishes  to  you.  And  acknowledge  now, 
y  Kugenie,  that  it  was  with  an  eye  to  us  both 
yon  so  openly  favored  that  ugly  little  beast.” 

“  We  will  say  nothing  unkind  concerning  the 
dead,”  she  replied.  “  Cora  sleeps  the  long  sleep, 
not  far  from  the  little  pond,  —  there  where  the  bench 
stood  under  the  elm-tree,  if  you  remember  it.” 

“  How  could  I  help  doing  so  ?  On  that  bench  I 
assisted  you  on  with  your  skates  when  we  made 
that  memorable  ice-excursion  with  your  cousin. 
How  is  the  little  Lucie?” 

“  She  has  grown  into  a  tall  woman,  and  has  a 
houseful  of  children.  If  she  only  knew  I  had  met 
you  here !  But  a  few  months  since  we  were  speak- 
ing  of  you.  She  retains  the  liveliest  recollection 
of  you,  and,  above  all,  she  has  not  forgotten  that 
beautiful  winter  afternoon,  when  we  instructed  you 


in  the  rudiments  of  skating.  She  moreover  asserts 
that  she  then  received  from  you  a  warmer  hand- 
I)rc88ure  than  was  consistent  with  your  after  con¬ 
duct,  and  this  alone  throws  a  deep  shadow  of  fickle¬ 
ness  across  the  otherwise  excellent  character  she 
ascribes  to  you.” 

“  Ye  gods !  ”  he  cried,  laughing,  “  thus  is  the 
most  innocent  not  secure  against  the  blackest  sus¬ 
picion.  My  conscience  is  not  entirely  clear  of 
everything,  but  it  often  happens  that  I  am  called  to 
account  for  wholly  different  sins  from  those  I  have 
committed.  When  you  guided  my  first  steps  over 
the  slippery  plain,  I  desired  nothing  more  ardently 
than  that  the  firm  pressure  with  which  I  held  your 
hand  should  speak  of  something  far  different  from 
the  mere  desire  of  not  falling.  You  were,  as  ever, 
inacce.-isible  to  all  approaches,  but  you  must  acquit 
me  of  having  anything  to  blame  myself  with  on 
the  score  of  little  Lucie.  O,  I  can  see  it  all  as 
vividly  as  though  it  were  to-day  !  I  can  yet  trace 
the  glow  that  ran  through  all  my  veins  in  that 
sharp  December  wind,  yet  ieel  the  touch  of  your 
hand  actually  and  sensibly,  as  I  did  at  that  time 
for  weeks  afterward.  You  must  not  be  angry,”  he 
added,  “  that  I  now  speak  of  all  this  so  openly. 
We  are  no  longer  the  same,  and  can  talk  of  it 
as  wc  would  tell  a  story  about  strangers.  It  is  a 
very  harmless  enjoyment  for  me  to  say  to  you,  to¬ 
day,  what  then  hovered  upon  my  lips  a  hundred 
times,  but  was  always  repressed  by  an  unhappy 
timidity.  We  meet  now  like  old  comrades,  who 
have  still  a  debt  to  settle  between  them.” 

“  Who  is  the  creditor  ?  ”  she  asked,  soberly. 

“  Both,  or  will  you  not  allow  me  that,  even  in  so 
slight  a  degree  ?  If  you  knew  what  you  have  made 
me,  how  many'  years  your  image  htis  stoo<I  between 
me  and  every  earthly  happiness  1  You  vimt  have 
known  it.  IIow  often,  when  I  lay  in  wait  for  you  on 
the  way  to  recitation,  my  heart  beat  when  1  saw  the 
tartan  mantle  and  the  little  gray  hat  coming  round 
the  corner ;  and  then,  when  with  as  much  self-pos¬ 
session  as  possible,  I  advanced  to  meet  yon,  why 
did  you  blush  so  if  you  did  not  realize  how  the  soul 
of  the  poor  youth  who  lifted  his  cap  hung  upon 
you’?  ” 

“  You  are  wrong,  my  friend,”  she  answered,  with 
a  charming  touch  of  naivete.  “  I  blushed  before 
every  one  who  met  me  in  that  array’,  in  which  I 
looked  like  a  scarecrow.  The  mantle  was  long 
since  out  of  fashion,  but  my'  mother  thought  it  quite 
pretty'  enotigh  for  a  walk  to  school.  How  many 
tears  of  vanity  have  I  wiped  away  with  the  point  of 
that  hated  banner  !  ” 

He  could  not  help  laughing.  “  Only’  see  how 
different  our  tastes  are.  Fate  .-lid  wisely  in  sep¬ 
arating  us.  I,  for  my  part,  have  sought  up  an<l 
down,  half  over  the  world,  lor  just  such  a  mantle 
as  the  incarnation  of  all  loveliness.  Onee  in  France 
precisely  the  same  thing  shone  on  me  from  afar, 
flow  frantically  I  plunged  after  it !  but  I  found,  alas ! 
that  no  Eugenic  sailed  beneath  those  colors.  Since 
then  I  have  been  inclined  to  believe  that  it  makes 
some  ditference  tcho  wears  the  garment  of  our 
youthful  dreams.” 

During  this  conversation  the  dancing  continued, 
and  the  room  grew  very  warm.  The  fair  lady 
fanned  herself  with  parted  lips,  while  Valentine 
thought  of  a  saying  he  had  seen  in  a  French  book, 
how  that  a  certain  kind  of  blue  eyes  always  bore  a 
close  relationship  to  certain  white  teeth.  He  told 
her  of  it.  “  You  see,”  he  continued,  “  how  freely 
I  abuse  your  friendship  by  telling  you  everything 
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that  comes  into  my  head.  I  hold  myself  entirely 
blameless  in  so  doing  on  account  of  iny  long  silence, 
and  you  surely  cannot  be  angry  ^ith  me.  Really, 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  Heaven  yet  intended  to  make  a 
good  husband  and  father  out  of  me,  in  that  it  takes 
from  off  my  soul,  just  before  the  momentous  step,  all 
that  could  have  made  it  difficult.  Otherwise  in  the 
happiest  home  no  care  could  have  prevented  your 
image  at  times  recurring  to  me  unexpectedly,  and 
throwing  me  into  all  the  old  confusion  of  spirit. 

“  But  now  that  you  know  all,  and  have  so  kindly 
established  this  saffi  and  friendly  tone  between  us,  I 
can  go  after  my  bride  to-morrow  with  an  entirely 
different  feeling.” 

They  had  arisen,  and  were  looking  at  the  flowers. 

“  What  a  beautiful  candelabra  this  is,”  she  said ; 
“  the  Goddess  of  Fortune,  whom  they  have  made 
subservient  by  holding  a  light.” 

“  It  appiears  to  me  rather  the  Goddess  of  Victory,” 
he  replied.  “  The  ball  is  wanting  upon  which  For¬ 
tune  turns,  while  Victory  takes  its  position  firmly, 
near  the  courageous.” 

“  Then  let  it  be  a  good  omen  to  you  for  to-mor¬ 
row’s  journey,  that  the  night  preceding  Victory 
has  held  the  light  for  you !  ” 

“  You  have  doubts  about  my  courage,  I.ady  Eu¬ 
genie,”  he  said.  “  But  I  hope  I  know  better  how 
'to  act  now  than  fourteen  years  ago,  and  to  demand 
of  my  Fate,  good  or  evil,  that  it  give  me  an  open 
and  decisive  answer.  “  If  it  goes  well  with  me  I 
promise  that  you  shall  be  the  first  to  whom  I  will 
fly  as  herald  of  my  own  heroism.  But  enough 
almut  myself.  As  yet  you  have  told  me  no  word 
of  your  life  and  experience,  ami  I  have  never  had 
the  courage  to  ask  of  others.  Since  I  heard  you 
were  married  I  have  avoided  every  place  where 
I  should  hear  of  you,  so  that  even  the  name  of 
your  husband  is  unknown  to  me.  Describe  him  to 
me  now,  in  your  happiest  style,  or  i.s  he  here  among 
the  guests. 

“It  is  seven  years  since  I  lost  him.”  He  shrank 
back.  ‘‘  I  have  only  my  boy,”  she  added,  “  and  now 
I  must  be  separated  from  him  also.  In  the  coun¬ 
try,  at  my  mother’s,  he  ran  jierfectly  wild,  and  when 
I  found  a  tutor  who  could  luanage  him  1  couhl  hot 
bear  to  have  the  merry  lioy  grow  up  so  entirely 
without  playfellows.” 

*•  I  must  see  him,”  he  said,  hastily,  gazing  absently 
at  the  bouquet  in  her  hand.  “  His  father  lo.-t  to 
him,  poor  child  !  when  he  is  grown.  Lady  Eugenie, 
you  must  send  him  to  mu  sometimes.  He  shall  go 
hunting  with  me,  ride  my  hor.<e,  and  if  he  iiuakes 
love  to  my  eldest  daughter,  then  in  truth  will  the 
beginning  and  the  end  ap[)roach  each  other,  though 
not  as  1,  foolish  man,  oucu  dreamed.  Do  you  con¬ 
sent,  Eugenie  " 

“  With  all  respect  to  the  future  father-in-law  of  niy 
son,”  she,  answered,  gayly,  “  I  will  reserve  to  myself 
the  privilege  of  first  seeing  the  maiden,  since  you 
cannot  as  yet  give  me  security  for  the  mother.” 

“  As  a  matter  of  course  she  shall  have  your  ap¬ 
proval.  1  will  not  take  her  at  all  if  she  has  the  bad 
fortune  not  to  please  you.  The  best  thing  —  ” 

A  young  man,  who  had  hesitatingly  ap[>roached 
the  bay-window,  here  interrupted  the  conversation 
by  inviting  the  strangers  to  dance.  She  c.xcused 
herself  on  account  of  her  night  journey,  and,  step¬ 
ping  out  from  under  the  leaves,  mingled  with  the 
re.st  of  the  company. 

Yet  a  little  longer,  Valentine,  who  remained 
standing  by  the  jialm-trce,  saw  her  figure  among 
the  others,  and  fancied  now  and  then  be  heard  her 


voice.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  omitted  say¬ 
ing  something  of  importance  to  her,  and  be  puzzled 
himself  to  think  what  it  could  be ;  finally  the  projiri- 
ety  of  inquiring  after  her  mother  occurred  to  him. 
But  when  he  sought  for  her  through  the  parlor  and 
adjoining  apartments,  she  had  vanished. 

It  was  the  second  day  after  the  evening  above 
mentioned.  The  heavy  morning  fog  still  hung  in  the. 
streets  of  the  city,  but  the  upper  clouds  were  beginning 
to  turn  rosy,  and  a  sunny  day  might  lie  hoped  for. 

In  an  apartment  of  the  hotel  sat  Lady  Eugdnie 
at  her  writing-desk,  upon  which  lay  a  half-written 
letter.  Both  hands  were  folded  and  laid  upon  the 
page,  while  her  thoughts  flew  far  away  from  its 
contents.  Several  times,  when  a  step  sounded  with¬ 
out  in  the  hall,  she  would  stsrt  and  listen.  But  it 
passed  by,  and  she.  was  left  alone.  Why  did  her 
mind  so  constantly  rocur  to  that  time  so  far  away,  — 
when  she  walked  in  that  garden  path,  w-here  the  he¬ 
liotropes  stood  lietween  the  asters,  and  the  low  fruit- 
trees  threw  long  shadows  over  the  vegetable-garden. 
The  sun  glinted  through  the  high  hedge  and  the  air 
was  still,  not  even  the  song  of  birds  was  to  be  heard. 

The  next  morning,  when  day  broke,  she  would  be 
far  away  from  that  quiet  province,  and  when  next 
.she  came, snow  would  lie  upon  the  beds,  and  the  trees 
would  have  .shed  both  flower  and  fruit.  And  the 
student  who  walked  by  her  side,  poking  deep  holes 
in  the  earth  with  her  parasol,  knew  «//  this. 

•  He  had  seeft  the  travelling-carriage  standing 
packed  at  the  door,  and  Frederick  strapping  on  the 
trunks.  When  mortals  go  away,  what  security  is 
there  that  they  will  ever  come  back  or,  at  least,  re¬ 
turn  as  they  depart.  How  wise,  then,  is  it  to  e.xchsnge 
last  wishes,  above  all  when  two  {leople  iiiiagine 
themselves  bound  together  body  and  soul !  If  he  had 
but  known  how  much  was  to  be  ascribed  to  her  di¬ 
recting  her  footsteps  to  this  deserted  part  of  the 
garden  !  She  stormed  at  herself  while  going,  that 
she  should  make  the  advances  thus  far.  But  now  not 
one  hairbreailth  further :  /in  must  do  the  resf,  or  she 
could  never  forgive  herndf  what  she  had  already 
done  to  loosen  his  tongue.  For  ftiis  little  seventeen- 
year-old  bead  had  an  iiiimensely  e.xalted  idea  of  the 
dignity  of  her  sc.x,  and  it' this  good  youth  near  her 
had  died  from  reverence  for  her  and  keeping  mute 
she  would  not  have  come  to  his  help. 

Was  it  not  retired  enough  hare,  the  sun  at  their 
baek.s,  and  had  the  kitchen-garden  ever  before  been 
their  promenade  y  And,  above  all,  did  not  the  trav¬ 
elling-carriage  stand  ready  before  the  door  'i 

But  on  his  side  he  must  never  dream  that  she  had 
arranged  all  this.  .She  spoke  eagerly  of  the  joui^ 
iiey,  of  seeing  so  many  cousins ;  she  dcscrilicil  tlieiii 
all  individually,  and  laughed  almiit  each  one,  — 
and  now  they  were  standing  at  the  end  of  the 
walk,  looking  over  the  heiige,  ami  he  kept  answer¬ 
ing  more  and  more  in  luonosyllablcs.  Then  he  was 
silent  altogether,  and  she  too. 

Uepressed  team  of  emotion,  .anger,  shnm.c  and 
mortilicatioii  lioilcil  and  welled  up  within  her. 

.Suddenly  she  turned  towards  him,  glowing  all 
over,  and  said :  “  Give  me  my  parasol,  you  will 
break  it,  and  I  must  take  it  with  iia:  on  iny  jouruey. 
Come,  we  must  walk  I'aster,  I  have  so  much  to  do  yet 
Do  you  know  it  frightens  me  when  I  think  bow  I 
shall  fall  behind  in  my  studies.  That  English  king 
you  taught  uie  about  so  carefully  out  of  Shake¬ 
speare  will  not  stay  in  my  he.ad.  It  is  a  pity,  but 
what  shall  I  do  ?  Mv  cousins  are  not  such  good 
pedagogues  as  you.  When  I  come  back,  —  but  who 
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knowg  ?  my  aunt  may  keep  me  all  winter.  So  that 
perhaps  it  will  be  a  year  and  a  day  before  you  hear 
me  again,  and  then  if  I  recite  badly  the  long  time 
will  be  my  excuse.” 

It  was  longer  than  a  year  and  a  day. 

But  on  that  morning  when  the  carriage  stood  in 
the  court-yard,  and  she  had  taken  her  place  in  it,  he 
stepped  up  to  the  coach  door  and  handed  in  a  bunch 
of  flowers.  Her  mother  took  it  with  friendly  thanks. 
Eugenie  nodded  to  him  gayly,  and  gave  him  her 
gloved  hand,  but  he  could  not  sec  the  pale  face  and 
red  eyelids  behind  her  veil.  He  closed  the  door 
and  raised  bis  hat,  while  Frederick,  from  his  seat 
above,  looked  round  once  at  him  as  the]  carriage 
rolled  away,  and  his  honest  face  shone  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  pity  a  happy  man  bestows  upon  a  less 
favored  rival.  This  was  in  the  autumn.  When  she 
returned  in  midwinter  he  had  left  the  country  to 
attend  to  some  little  business  in  the  city. 

The  next  time  he  rang  the  familiar  bell  at  the 
entrance  was  the  following  summer.  He  was  told 
the  house  was  full  of  visitors,  cousins,  and  other 
itran'^ers.  He  left,  said  he  would  call  again,  but  the 
distant  salutation  of  her  mother,  who  met  him  in 
the  street  that  day,  gave  him  to  understand  be  would 
not  find  the  greeting  he  desired,  so  that  he  did  not 
return. 

Was  he  missed  or  not  ? 

Who  could  unravel  the  expression  that  lay  upon 
Eugdnie’s  pale  face  when,  three  years  later,  she  gave 
her  band  to  the  man  her  mother  had  chosen. 

But  now,  as  she  gazed  back  into  the  past,  away 
from  the  contents  of  her  letter,  the  words  of  a  sor¬ 
rowful  ballad  rang  through  her  soul :  — 

“  Irh  h’ilte  Konncn  gliicklicher  aein 
Vnd  gliicklicher  macheii  —  ” 

The  quick  stroke  of  a  horse’s  hoofs  was  heard  in 
the  street  below,  and  she  r^n  to  the  window^ 

A  rider  sprang  from  oflf  a  beautiful  Arabian  steed, 
through  the  fog  which  closed  after  him,  while  clouds 
of  steam  rolled  from  the  smoking  nostrils  of  the 
beast.  Her  gaze  hung  with  a  restless  fire  upon  the 
noble,  manly  form  that  controlled  the  spirited  ani¬ 
mal  with  so  little  difficulty.  What  a  contrast  be¬ 
tween  this  quick  decision  and  the  yielding  imagina¬ 
tive  vision  of  her  youth  !  Yet  she  could  easily  see 
that  the  inner  being  had  only  developed,  not 
changed.  Had  he  resdiy  conquered  his  old  shyness 
and  spoken  the  words  which  would  bind  him  ?  She 
trembled  to  think  of  it.  Now  she  could  hear  him 
coming  up  the  stairs,  and  her  old  habit  of  self-con¬ 
trol  came  faithfully  to  her  aid.  W'ben  the  door 
opened,  and  Valentine  entered,  her  face  wore  its 
usual  composure,  though  her  heart  beat  violently. 

She  advanced  to  meet  him  cordially,  giving  him 
her  hand.  “  Good  morning,”  she  said ;  “  you  keep 
your  promise  beautifully,  already  the  triumphant 
iux>f-beat  of  your  steed  has  announced  that  you 
return  as  victor.” 

“  Eugenie,”  he  answered,  “  you  must  give  me 
credit  for  appearing  before  you,  although  I  am  sure 
of  encountering  your  severest  ridicule.  The  whole 
nin  of  yesterday'  is  that  horse  below,  which  I  have 
honestly  paid  for,  and  this  apple  which  I  have 
stolen.”  with  these  words  he  laid  a  beautiful  wax¬ 
like  apple  on  the  table,  and  threw  himself  without 
farther  delay  into  an  arm-chair. 

Eugdnie  stood  before  him,  smiling. 

“  1  do  not  consider  this  booty  from  your  camptugn 
so  altogether  despicable,”  she  said.  “  ’T  is  true  I 
know  little  of  horses,  but  this  beautiful  apple  you 
have  doubtless  purloined  from  your  future  bride.” 


“  If  I  had  gone  that  far,”  he  broke  in,  gloomily, 

“  I  should  not  have  been  frightened  sd  what  re¬ 
mained.  You  are  wholly  mistaken  if  you  ever 
again,  even  in  your  thoughts,  accuse  me  of  a  lack  of 
courage.  It  was  the  excess  of  coun^e,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  hindered  me  this  time.  Upon  my  word, 
it  would  not  have  cost  me  the  least  effort  to  have 
declared  my  love  to  all  three,  one  after  the  other.” 

“  Then  you  would  have  made  a  charming  piece 
of  work  of  it  1  ” 

“  1  expected  that  you  would  give  me  nothing  but 
sarcastic  condolence,  and  yet  you  see  in  what  per¬ 
plexity  I  am !  and  I  come  to  you  for  counsel  and 

“  You  demand  more  of  me  than  I  could,  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  possibly  give.” 

“  Yon  can  do  it,  Eugenie,  only  listen  how.  I  spent 
the  whole  day  in  their  company  with  our  friend.” 

**  That  is  little  or  much,  as  one  takes  it.” 

“  You  are  right,  enough  to  fall  in  love  in  turn 
with  all  three  of  the  sisters,  and  much  too  short  a 
time  to  give  either  the  preference.  One  must 
needs  carry  off  the  whole  nest.” 

“Are  the  birdlings  so  unfledged  as  to  allow  it 
unresistingly  ?  ” 

“  Honestly,  I  have  not  once  thought  of  that.  The 
first  thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  get  myself  in  sneh  a 
state  of  intoxication  over  one  of  them  as  to  forget 
that  the  other  two  are  in  the  world.  And  that 
is  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  dear  friend,  —  difficult  for 
a  man  so  old  as  1  am.” 

“  Are  all  three  so  perfectly  irresistible  ?  ” 

“  All  three  made  for  kisses,  and  each  in  her  own 
peculiar  style,  so  that  one  could  not  be  contented 
with  either  if  the  others  stood  near.” 

“  You  make  use  of  entirely  too  general  and  high- 
flown  expressions.  I  wish  to  hear  about  each  one 
in  order,  clearly  and  definitely.  Now  then,  first 
the  blonde,  and  then  the  brown,  and  then  the  black 
haired.  Or  how  do  they  follow  each  other,  accord¬ 
ing  to  age  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  know.” 

“  Then  we  will  go  by  height,  and  begin  at  the 
smallest.  Is  it  the  brown  V  ” 

“  Really  I  do  not  know.” 

“  You  appear  to  have  made  bad  use  of  your  time ; 
or  was  the  threefold  enchantment  so  great  from  the 
beginning  that  your  senses  deserted  you  ?  ” 

“  I  dare  not  at  all  events  boast  myself  of  a  high 
degree  of  descriptive  power,”  he  answered,  laugh¬ 
ing.  “  I  can  scarcely  ever  recollect  such  an  odious 
sensation  as  that  with  which  I  set  out  yesterday. 
Compared  to  it,  a  journey  to  the  dentist’s  would 
have  been  pleasant.  Several  times  I  wiis  on  the 
point  of  springing  out  of  the  carriage  window.  But 
the  horses  soon  carried  me  to  my  noble  cousin,  and 
with  shame  and  ignominy  I  was  delivered  up  to  my 
demon.  For,  soft-hearted  as  our  friend  is  in  the 
main,  on  this  point  he  knows  no  mercy.  In  the 
mean  time,  to  inspirit  myself,  I  thought  of  all  the 
disagreeable  things  that  had  happened  to  me  in  my 
whole  life,  and  said  to  myself  for  consolation,  they 
are  all  now  collecting  into  one.  I  bad  made  it  a 
condition  that  my  cousin  should  give  neither  the 
doctor  nor  bis  daughters  the  slightest  intimation  of 
our  coming ;  so  that  the  doctor  was  not  at  home, 
but  there  were  the  three  sisters  of  fate  dressed  in 
the  plainest  manner,  as  fresh  and  charming  as  three 
moss-roses  on  one  stalk.  Nay,  in  truth,  Lady  Eu¬ 
genie,  they  are  perfect  and  exquisite  graces,  and 
not  in  the  least  provincial.  1  could  not  gaze 
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“  The  beginning  promises  something.  They  all 
three  left  their  household  occupations,  and  ran  up 
to  my  cousin ;  whereupon  ensued  the  most  lovely 
trio  of  sweet  maiden  voices,  chiming  in  t(^ether. 
It  was  only  natural  that  some  woros  and  glances 
should  be  directe<l  towards  me  with  arrow- like  dex¬ 
terity,  and  I  was  well  contented  to  be  allowed  to 
look  on  with  so  little  disturbance.  On  entering, 
when  the  dark-haired  one,  from  her  proximity  to 
me,  looked  up  with  such  great  eyes,  1  said  to  myself, 

‘  This  is  the  one.  I  have  always  preferred  dark 
liair.’  But  directly  the  blonde  made  me  delirious, 
for  she  has  a  voice  like  a  bii'd  and  a  complexion 
like  cherry-blossoms.  Then  suddenly  the  brown- 
haired  stepped  out  .  om  a  neighboring  apartment, 
and  was  loveliness  and  grace  itself.  You  may  im¬ 
agine  that,  under  such  circumstances,  I  <!omported 
myself  in  a  highly  intelligent  manner.  However,  I 
was  soon  on  the  best  looting  with  all  three.  And 
when  they  took  us  to  the  stable  to  show  us  the 
horse,  1  went  so  far  as  to  lift  the  blonde  up  on  him, 
and  lead  him  lor  a  little  while  around  the  court¬ 
yard.” 

“  The  blonde  ?  ” 

“  Only  because  she  was  the  most  courageous  and 
went  up  to  the  animal  with  the  greatest  con&dence. 
She  sat  upon  him  with  folded  arms  as  if  upon  her 
sofa,  whereupon  the  brown  with  the  most  charming 
anxiety  took  fust  hold  of  the  mane,  and  —  ” 

“  So  it  took  all  three  to  show  you  the  horse. 
Verily,  they  must  have  surmised  your  future  hung 
in  the  balance.” 

No,”  he  rejilied,  •*  the  black-haired  one  did  not 
stand  the  test  with  them.  And  then  the  papa  ar¬ 
rived,  and  sent  the  maidens  away  to  prepare  lun¬ 
cheon.  We  men  soon  concluded  the  bargain,  and 
sealed  it  afterwards  with  a  llask  of  most  excellent 
Heilbronn  wine.  The  doctor  pleases  me.  He  is  just 
such  a  mail  as  one  would  like  to  have  for  father-in- 
law  ;  added  to  this  he  is  a  hunter,  authority  as 
rcgard.s  horsc-llesh,  and  the  best  chess-player  in  a 
circle  of  twenty  miles  around.” 

“  In  which  case  j  oar  future  wife  will  be  delight¬ 
fully  entertained  in  the  evenings.” 

“  If  it  should  go  so  far.  But,  as  you  say,  I  have 
shamefully  abused  time  and  the  best  opportunity. 
Ill  the  afternoon  we  walked  through  the  town  up  to 
the  old  castle  where  the  last  king  used  to  give  his 
fetes.  Under  the  pre.sent  regime  it  is  wholly  de¬ 
serted,  and  the  spot  where  the  orange-trees  once 
stood  has  been  turned  into  an  orchard.” 

•  [To  be  continued.] 


LUCK  IN  FAMILIES. 

Thk  ancient  Romans,  towar  ’s  whom  I  early  im¬ 
bibed  a  well-sustained  feeling  of  aversion,  reckoned 
good  luck  among  the  highest  qualidcations  of  a  gen¬ 
eral.  To  be  considered  lucky  by  the  world  is  the 
highest  stroke  of  luck  that  can  befall  a  man  ;  for  to 
be  consideiMid  lucky  in  commercial  circles  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  the  possession  of  vast  credit ;  and  through 
credit  there  have  been  vast  operations  eflected,  in¬ 
finite  scratchings  on  mercantile  paper,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  splendid  fortunes.  The  history  of  suc¬ 
cessful  commerce  is  the  history  of  the  marvels  of 
credit,  as  such  a  house  as  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Co.  can 
testify.  As  I  go  to  and  fro  on  the  earth,  I  hear  of 
divers  slices  of  luck,  and  I  wonder  when  a  slice, 
thick  and  juiuy,  Of  that  description  of  viand,  will 
ever  come  to  my  watering  mouth. 

For  one  really  does  hear  of  extraordinary  things 


which  set  the  most  unselfish  and  carefully  balanced 
mind  into  an  envious  attitude  of  wishing  to  “get 
something.”  The  only  kind  of  an  El  Dorado  that 
suggests  itself  to  me  is  to  take  shares  in  a  mine,  —  a 
Peruvian  mine  if  you  like,  —  but  instead  of  stum¬ 
bling  upon  golden  ore  or  caves  lighted  up  with 
precious  stones  I  have  a  presentiment  that  the  first 
dividend  would  be  paid  out  of  capital ;  that  we 
should  fall  to  one  per  cent;  and  that  the  share¬ 
holders  would  bo  placed  under  most  unpleasing  con¬ 
tributories  towards  making  good  all  sorts  of  defal¬ 
cations.  AVhereas  there  is  a  man  in  the  west  of 
England  —  the  story  is  well  known  there  —  who 
took  a  thousand  shares  in  a  mine,  and  never  had  to 
pay  more  than  a  pound  apiece  for  them ;  and  on 
those  shares  he  lived  sumptuously,  and  out  of  the 
income  of  those  shares  he  bought  an  estate  for  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  and,  finally,  he  sold  those 
shares  for  half  a  million  of  money.  TTiere  is  a  man 
in  Berkshire  who  has  got  a  park  with  a  walled 
frontage  of  seven  miles,  and  he  tells  of  a  beautiful 
little  operation  which  made  a  nice  little  addition  to 
his  fortune. 

He  was  in  Australia  when  the  first  discoveries  of 
gold  were  made.  The  miners  brought  in  their  nug¬ 
gets,  and  took  them  to  the  local  banks.  The  bank¬ 
ers  were  a  little  nervous  about  the  business,  uncer¬ 
tain  about  the  ijuality  of  the  gold,  and  waiting  to 
see  its  character  established.  This  man  had  a  taste 
for  natural  sciences,  and  knew  something  about 
metallurgy.  He  tried  each  test,  solid  and  fluid,  sat¬ 
isfied  himself  of  the  (juality  of  the  gold,  and  then, 
with  all  the  money  he  had,  or  could  borrow,  he 
bought  as  much  gold  as  might  be,  and  showed  a 
profit  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two.  It  is  to  be  observed  here  that 
what  we  call  luck  is  resolvable  very  often  into  what 
is  reallysobservation  and.  knowleifge,  and  a  happy 
tact  in  applying  them  when  a  sudden  opportunity 
arises.  The  late  .Joseph  Hume  was  a  happy  instance 
of  this.  He  went  out  to  India,  and,  while  he  was 
still  a  young  man,  he  accumulated  a  considerable 
fortune.  He  saw  that  hardly  any  about  him  knew 
the  native  languages,  so  he  applied  himself  to  the 
hard  work  of  mastering  them,  and  turned  the 
knowledge  to  mo.st  profitable  account.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion,  when  all  the  gunpowder  had  failed  the 
British  army,  he  succeeded  in  scraping  together  a 
large  amount  of  the  necessary  materials,  and  manu¬ 
factured  it  for  our  tioops.  When  he  returned  to 
England  he  canvassed  with  so  much  ability  and 
earnestness  for  a  seat  in  the  East  India  Directorate, 
that  he  might  carry  out  his  scheme  of  reform,  that, 
though  he  failed  to  get  the  vote  of  a  certain  large 
proprietor  of  stock,  He  won  his  daughter’s  heart,  and 
made  a  prosperous  fiiarriage.  Ah,  marriage  is, 
after  all,  the  luckiest  bit  Of  luck  when  it  is  all  it 
should  be !  When  Henry  Bating,  the  late  Ijord 
Ashburton,  travelled  in  America  —  not  merely  M- 
ettante  travelling,  but  like  Lord  Milfon  in  our  days, 
piercing  into  untravelled  wilds,  meeting  only  a 
stray,  enthusiastic  naturalist,  like  Audubon,  —  he 
made  his  marriage  with  Miss  Bingham,  ar»<l  so  con¬ 
solidated  the  American  business  of  the  great  house 
of  Baring.  In  an  international  point  of  viof  this 
was  a  happy  marriage,  for  in  after  years  it  gave  him 
a  peculiar  facility  for  concluding  the  great  Ashbiir- 
tou  treaty.  We  have  just  seen  with  universal  sat¬ 
isfaction  a  great  lady  added  to  the  peerage  of  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Disraeli  dedicated  one  of  his  works 
to  the  “  severest  of  critics,  but  a  perfect  wife  ” ;  and 
at  the  Edinburgh  banquet  he  told  the  guests  how 


mnch  ho  owed  to  his  matchless  wife.  It  is  no  secret 
hoir  much  of  his  fortunes  he  owed  to  her  help,  and 
bow  greatly  he  benefited  by  her  sympathy  and  wis¬ 
dom.  The  husband  whom  she  so  helped  in  bis 
youthful  struggles  for  fortune  has  in  return  made 
her  a  peeress,  and  we  all  wish  happiness  and  long 
life  to  the  Viscountess  Beaconsfield.  So  lucky  has 
Mr.  Disraeli  been  in  his  wife,  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  alluding  to  the  minor  and  suliordinate  circum¬ 
stance  that  an  old  lady,  a  stranger,  some  j  ears  ago 
left  him  a  legacy  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds, 
through  admiration  of  his  public  character. 

Yet  it  is  hard  to  know  when  a  man  is  lucky  or 
when  unlucky.  If  a  man  is  going  to  lose  a  fortune 
in  gambling,  he  generally  has  some  strokes  of  luck 
at  the  commencement.  If  poor  Lord  Hastings  had 
not  made  those  lucky  hits  when  he  first  went  on  the 
turf,  perhaps  he  would  not  have  verified  the  family 
motto  in  a  new,  sad  sense,  and  “  scattered  his  ar¬ 
rows  ”  so  freely.  What  a  world  of  meaning  there  is 
in  the  Sparsimu.1  lela  motto  of  the  extinct  house  of 
Hastings.  O  hollow  glades  and  bowery  loveliness 
of  Castle  Donington  I  what  weird,  sad  whispers 
will  next  seem  to  sound  for  me  when  I  may  revisit 
those  old  ancestral  haunts !  There  is  a  very  distin¬ 
guished  nobleman  who  first  tried  his  luck  at  sea 
before  he  became  what  men  at  sea  call  a  land-sh.ark. 
When  young  Thesiger  gave  up  the  trade  of  mid¬ 
shipman,  I  dare  say  some  kind  friends  pronounced 
him  a  failure ;  but  no  one  would  say  that  of  Lord 
Chaneellor  Chelmsford. 

There  was  another  man  who  became  a  British 
peer  through  circumstances  full  of  luck  for  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  which  he  doubtless  always  considered  of 
direst  unluck  to  himself.  A  ([uiet,  happy  country 
gentleman  was  Mr.  Graham,  with  abundant  means 
and  healthful  tastes,  a  handsome  estate  and  a  hand¬ 
some  wife.  There  is  a  tale  of  his  prowess  related 
^hout  his  wife.  They  were  at  Edinburgh,  and  were 
going  to  a  great  ball,  when,  to  her  infinite  annoy¬ 
ance,  she  found  that  she  had  left  her  jewel-case 
behind  her.  The  di.stance  was  si.xty  or  seventy 
miles,  and  it  was  not  many  hours  before  the  ball  was 
to  come  oil'.  Graham  took  a  fleet  horse,  and  at  the 
top  of  his  speed  rode  away  homewards  in  search  of 
the  jewel-case.  He  did  his  ride  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  marvellously  short  time,  and  the  orna¬ 
ments  were  in  time  for  the  ball.  When  the  wife, 
for  whose  comfort  and  pleasure  he  had  so  chival¬ 
rously  acted,  died,  Mr.  Graham  was  inconsolable. 
To  alleviate  his  deeji-seated  melancholy  he  joined 
the  army  as  a  volunteer.  Then  commenced  his 
splendid  career  as  a  soldier,  in  which  he  proved 
himself  one  of  the  most  ellicient  and  gallant  of  ^Vell- 
iagton’s  lieutenants,  and  fought  his  way  to  pension 
and  peerage.  Such  was  the  turning-jioiRt  in  the 
history  of  the  late  Lord  Lynedoch. 

It  has  .always  struck  me  that  the  career  of  the 
late  Baron  AV'ard,  who,  from  a  stable-boy  became 
Prime  Minister  of  I’arma,  was  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  union  of  luck  and  desert.  I  abridge  an  ac¬ 
count  of  him  by  one  who  knew  him  well. 

“  I  cannot  tell  the  exact  year  in  which  Ward  en¬ 
tered  the  Duke  of  Lucca’s  service  —  it  must  have 
been  between  182.5  and  1830.  He  was  for  some 
years  in  the  ducal  stables,  when  his  cleverness  and 
good  conduct  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  his 
master.  And  as  he  wa.s  very  fond  of  the  English, 
he  wished  to  attach  Ward  more  closely  to  bis  im¬ 
mediate  service;  and,  notwithstanding  his  eques¬ 
trian  skill,  he  decided  upon  removing  him  from 


his  stables,  and  making  him  his  under  calet  tie 
chambre. 

Ward  owed  this  promotion  entirely  to  his  high 
character,  integrity,  and  scrupulous  English  cleanli¬ 
ness.  .  .  .  Ward’s  rise  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Lucca  was  extremely  gradual,  and  was  the  result, 
not  of  capricious  favor,  but  of  the  most  well-ground¬ 
ed  anpreciation  of  his  long-tried  worth  and  his  rare 
intelligence.  .  .  .  His  extraordinary  good  sense  and 
practical  ability  became  gradually  more  and  more 
apparent.  The  Duke  soon  began  to  see  that  his  ad¬ 
vice  was  good  in  matters  l'.ir  beyond  the  'depart-  I 
ments  of  his  stable  and  of  his  wardrobe.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  consulted  him  in  many  perplexed  and  difficult 
cases  as  they  happened  to  occur ;  and  he  invariably 
found  such  benefit  from  the  advice  of  his  new  coun¬ 
sellor  that  he  began  to  regard  him  as  almost  infalli¬ 
ble.  .  .  .  The  zeal  and  address  which  Ward  displayed 
in  the  arrangement  of  some  aftair  procured  for  him 
an  unbounded  influence  with  Lis  master,  who,  soon 
after  this,  strongly  urged  liiin  to  accept  of  a  port¬ 
folio,  and  to  assume  the  public  position  of  a  ilinister 
of  State.  This  proposition  ^Vard  refused  point 

blank . The  groom  was  elevated  to  the  post  of 

pereonal  attendant,  then  of  intendant  of  his  stables 
and  household,  then  of  comptroller  of  his  privy  purse, 
then  of  Minister  of  St.ate,  and,  in  fact.  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter,  with  baronial  titles  and  manifold  knightly  deco¬ 
rations.  Such  was  the  elevation  to  which  Ward  had 
ascended  at  the  present  epoch  of  his  history.  He 
was  the  trusted  adviser  of  his  master  in  the  knottiest 
questions  of  foreign  jiolitics,  the  arbiter  of  the  most  i 
difficult  points  of  international  policy  with  other  ! 
states,  and  the  highest  authority  in  all  home  affairs. 

He  was  one  of  tliose  men  of  action  who  speedily  dis¬ 
tinguish  themselves  wherever  the  game  of  life  is  to 
be  played ;  quick  to  discern  the  character  of  those 
around  him,  and  prompt  to  avail  himself  of  their  f 
knowledge.  Little  hampered  by  the  conventionali-  j 
ties  which  impose  trammels  on  men  born  in  an  ele¬ 
vated  station,  and  refined  by  elegant  breeding,  he 
generally  attained  his  object  by  a  coup  <lc  main  I 
before  others  bad  arranged  their  plans  to  oppose 
him. 

To  these  qualities,  so  instrumental  to  his  success,  i 
lie  added  a  most  rugged,  unyielding  honesty,  and  a 
loyal,  single-hearted  attachment  to  the  person  of  his 
prince.  Strong  in  his  own  conscious  rectitude,  and 
in  the  confiding  regard  of  his  sovereign.  Ward  stood 
alone  and  fearless  against  all  the  wiles  and  machi¬ 
nations  of  his  formidable  rivals,  who,  although  armed 
against  counter  wiles  and  counter  machinations, 
were  quite  unprepared  against  straightforward  hon-  ' 

esty . ()ne  day  about  this  time,  when  he  en-  | 

tered  the  Duke’s  room,  he  found  him  otreupied  with  i 
a  pencil  and  paper.  Ward,”  said  his  Iloy.al  High-  | 
ness,  “  I  am  dr.awing  a  coat  of  arms  for  you.  As  a  ' 
mark  of  the  esteem  in  which  you  are  held  by  the  j 
Duchess  as  well  as  myself,  you  shall  have  armorial  i 
bearings  compounded  of  her  arms  and  my  own.  I  ! 
will  give  you  the  silver  cross  of  Savoy  with  the 
golden  fleur  de  lys  of  France  in  de.xter  chief” 
With  many  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  honor 
which  was  about  to  be  conferred  upon  him,  he  asked 
permission  to  add  something  emblematical  of  his 
native  country ;  and  as  he  bad  heard  that  coats  of 
arms  sometimes  bad  supporters,  he  would  like  to 
have  the  cross  of  Savoy  and  the  lil}'  of  Bourbon  sup¬ 
ported  by  English  John  Bulls.  “  So  be  it,”  said  the 
Duke.  “  You  shall  have  two  bulls  regardant  for 
your  supporters  ” ;  and  thus  the  arms  of  Baron 
Ward  may  be  found  in  “  Burke’s  Peerage  ”  among 
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those  of  Englishmen  who  have  obtained  foreign 
titles ;  On  n  field  gules,  a  cross  argent,  in  the 
dexter  chief,  a  shield  azure,  surmounted  by  a  royal 
crown,  and  charged  with  a  fleur  de  lys  or ;  sup- 
rters,  two  bulls  regardant  proper.  ....  In  the 
ginning  of  the  year  1854,  Charles  III.,  Duke  of 
Parma,  was  suddenly  removed  from  this  world  by  a 
mysterious  and  violent  death.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  Duchess,  his  widow,  forced  by  its  popularity 
among  the  subjects  of  her  infant  son,  was  to  depose 
Baron  Ward  from  his  ministry,  and  send  him  into 

banishment . Ward  was  removed  from  the 

evil  to  come,  and  was  called  to  exchange  this  world 
for  a  better  before  the  last  fatal  outburst  of  ruin 
upon  the  family  to  whom  he  had  devoted  the  active 
energies  of  his  virtuous  and  useful  life.  After  he 
was  so  suddenly  and  so  harshly  sacrificed  by  the 
course  of  events,  and  a  vain  attempt  to  conciliate 
popular  favor,  he  entirely'  retired  from  public  af¬ 
fairs . Prince  Mettcrnich  truly  characterized 

him  when,  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  visited 
that  illustrious  minister  in  bis  retirement  at  Brigh¬ 
ton  by  greeting  him  as  a  ‘  Heaven-born  diplo¬ 
matist.’  ....  He  undertook  a  large  farming  es¬ 
tablishment  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vienna,  and 
spent  his  last  few  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  do¬ 
mestic  happiness  with  his  wife  and  children . 

In  1858  Baron  Ward  died  at  the  age  of  forty-nine ; 
and  he  has  left  us  a  memorable  example  how  integ¬ 
rity,  talent,  and  courage  can  raise  a  man  from  the 
lowest  position  to  ride  on  the  high  places  of  the 
earth,  and  to  be  an  honor  to  his  native  country.” 

The  annals  of  our  courts  of  law  are  peculiarly 
afllucnt  in  giving  instances  of  luck  in  families.  But 
here,  as  elsewhere,  what  is  goo<l  luck  in  one  dirt*c- 
tion  is  sure  to  turn  up  as  bad  luck  in  another.  The 
representatives  of  the  Duke  of  Kingston,  when  they 
obtaine<i  the  large  sum  left  as  a  jointure  to  his 
widow,  famous  and  handsome  Elizalmth  Chudleigli, 
were  lucky  in  proving  her  former  marriage  with 
Lord  Bristol ;  but  his  Duchess,  convicted  of  bigamy, 
poor  and  disgraced,  had  to  retire  to  Russia,  where 
she  lived  many  years  before  she  died.  Earl  Talbot 
was  in  great  luck  when,  ten  years  .ago,  the  Shrews¬ 
bury  titles,  which  made  him  Premier  Earl  of  Eng¬ 
land,  were  assigned  to  him,  and  perhaps  in  still 
greater  luck  when,  in  the  following  year,  the 
Shrewsbury  estates  were  also  assigned  to  him.  An¬ 
other  remarkable  cause  ci'lebrc,  when  the  vast 
Bridgewater  estates  were  involved,  is  one  which 
more  directly  involved  luck. 

In  this  case  estates  to  the  value  of  seventv  thou¬ 
sand  a  ye.ar  were  at  stake.  The  Earl  of  ilridge- 
water  had  devised  these  large  estates  to  Lord  Alford 
the  son  of  EarTBrownlow,  with  the  proviso  that  if 
be  died  before  he  bad  attained  the  title  of  Duke  or 
Marquis  of  Bridgewater,  then  his  heirs  should  not 
inherit  the  estates,  but  they  should  pass  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  brother,  Charles  Henry  Cust.  Lord  Alford 
died  in  the  life  of  his  father,  Earl  Brownlow,  leaving 
a  son,  and  without  having  attained  any  higher  grade 
in  the  peerage.  Vice-Chancellor  Ivord  Cranworth 
held  that,  the  condition  not  having  been  fulfilled,  the 
estates  passed  away.  An  appeal  was  subsequently 
brought  to  the  House  of  Lords,  that  is  to  say,  to 
those  few  eminent  personages  who  are  known  as  the 
law  lords,  and  to  whom  the  House  invariably  rele¬ 
gates  its  judicial  functions.  It  is  rather  interesting 
and  amusing  to  attend  the  House  of  Ixirds  on  the 
occasion  of  the  hearing  of  an  appeal  case.  Two  or 
three  gentlemen  in  plain  clothes  are  lounging  about 


on  the  empty  seats,  paying  more  or  less  attention 
to  the  monotonous  pleading  of  counsel  at  the  bar, 
and  the  vast  empty  spaure  of  the  glorious  chamber 
contrsists  strongly  with  the  crowded  appearance  of 
the  narrow  section  formed  by  the  bar,  beyond  which 
none  of  us  dare  advance.  It  must,  however,  be 
said  that  the  law  lords  well  earn  the  five  thousand  a 
year  pension  ;  and  though  their  body  at  times  rath¬ 
er  needs  recruiting,  and  Lord  Westbury  has  a  de- 
cided  tendency  to  absent  himself,  its  decisions  are 
received  with  the  greatest  respect  Their  decision 
in  the  matter  of  the  Bridgewater  estates  was  decidedly 
against  expectation.  The  Vice  Chancellor,  an  emi¬ 
nently  sound  and  careful  lawyer,  had  given  it  against 
the  child  Lord  Allbrd.  The  House  of  Lords  submit¬ 
ted  a  series  of  questions  to  their  assessors,  the  judges; 
and  the  judges,  by  a  very  large  preponderance,  also 
gave  their  voices  against  the  infant  Nevertheless, 
the  House  of  Lords  —  that  is  to  say  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst.  Brougham,  Truro,  and  St.  Lt^onards  —  took 
a  view  utterly  conflicting  with  fhat  of  the  judges  of 
the  land  and  that  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  who  at 
the  time  of  the  appeal  had  become  Lord  Chancellor 
Cranworth. 

They  held  that  the  conditions  of  the  bequest  were 
void,  MS  being  against  public  policy,  it  being  a  well- 
established  rule  of  law  that  a  condition  against  the 
public  good  is  illegal  and  void.  All  the  law  lords 
agreed  that  the  condition  was  against  public  policy. 
They  drew  pictures,  not  very  llattering,  of  what  min¬ 
isters  might  do.  A  peer  of  the  realm,  with  seventy 
thousand  a  year  at  stake,  might  be  able  to  bring 
mighty  inducements  and  temptations  to  bear,  to 
which  poor  bum.an  nature  must  necessarily  succumb. 
Here  would  be  a  young  nobleman  attempting  to 
pi’cscribe  to  the  Crown  what  should  be  his  exact 
title,  with  its  conditions  and  limitations.  Such  a 
condition  would  bring  on  parties  a  painful  pre.csure, 
an  irresistible  temptation.  Lord  Alford  might  be 
induced  to  use  all  kinds  of  undue  means  to  gain  bis 
elevation.  A  peer  was  a  judge,  an  adviser  of  the 
Crown,  a  member  of  the  legislature ;  and  conditions 
such  as  these,  taking  men  as  they  were,  and  human 
nature  as  it  is,  must  necessarily  have  a  tendency  to 
fetter  a  man’s  free  agency.  His  mind  would  be 
bent  less  upon  his  duties,  and  with  a  less  independ¬ 
ent  bias,  when  his  fortunes  were  at  stake  upon  bis 
promotion.  Under  these  circumstances  the  four 
law  lords,  reversing  the  opinion  of  the  court  below, 
confirmed  Lord  Alford  in  the  possession  of  the  es¬ 
tates,  by  holding  those  conditions  to  be  void  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  non-fulfilment  of  which  he  would  incur 
their  forfeiture.  A  constitutional  decision  by  these 
great  lawyers  cannot  but  be  received  with  respect; 
and  yet  Ixird  Cranworth’s  argument  on  the  other 
side  is  very  convincing,  and  so  is  the  opinion  of  the 
judges.  The  present  Karl  Brownlow  may  certainly 
be  considered  an  extremely  lucky  man  in  ove^ 
throwing  such  a  body  of  legal  opinions,  and  through 
the  voice  of  a  legal  minority  gaining  such  enormous 
advantages. 

And  now’  let  us  take  another  cause  ctllbre.  It 
shall  have  a  stroke  of  luck  in  it.  One  day  a  man 
was  lounging  about  in  the  grounds  of  Ashton  Hall, 
the  fine  old  seat  of  the  Sroythes. 

He  knew  the  place  well.  A  near  relative  of  his 
had  been  housekeeper  there  for  years.  He  had 
made  it  his  business  to  collect  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  could  respecting  the  family.  The  estates 
attached  to  the  title  were  very  great,  producing  a 
rent-roll  estimated  not  far  from  thirty  thousand  a 
year.  The  lord  of  these  large  possessions,  in  a  bro¬ 
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ken  and  uncertain  state,  was  ill  at  the  Hall.  The 
daj  on  which  this  man  was  prowling  about  the 
gioands  was  destined  to  be  the  baronet’s  last  day  on 
earth.  The  following  morning  he  was  found  dead 
ia  his  bed.  That  this  man  was  in  the  grounds  that 
day  there  is  no  doubt ;  the  fact  is  proved  and  is  un- 
(;#nteste<l.  A  remarkable  sort  of  man,  quite  middle- 
aged,  with  great  precision  of  dress  and  manner,  sal¬ 
low,  iron-gray,  dressed  in  black  f  one  who  described 
himself  as  a  schoolmaster  and  lecturer,  and  who 
looked  the  charac'ter.  This  was  stated,  —  that  this 
eventful  cvenii.g  he  sought  and  obtained  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  baronet;  that  he  announced  himself 
as  his  nephew,  the  son  of  his  eldest  brother  by  a 
previous  marriage,  the  rightlul  heir  of  the  title  and 
estates  which  he  had  so  long  improperly  enjoyed. 
The  old  man  was  thrown  into  such  a  dreadful  state 
of  perturbation,  that  the  visitor  added,  that  his  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  establish  his  rights  for  his  family,  and  not 
to  disturb  him  in  possession.  The  baronet  was  un¬ 
able  to  resist  the  proofs  of  relationship,  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  his  nephew,  giving  him  a  fifty-pound  note, 
tod  promising  to  make  an  arrangement.  The 
shak,  however,  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  died 
next  morning. 

Great  doubt  was  thrown  upon  the  statement 
whether  thi.s  man,  who  called  himself  Sir  Richard 
Hugh  Sinythe,  and  whom  bis  enemies  called  John 
Provis.  ever  liad  this  fatal  interview  with  the  baro¬ 
net.  However  that  mav  be,  at  his  death  the  estates 
passed  to  his  daughter  Florence  and  her  issue.  The 
claimant,  however,  by  no  means  lost  sight  of  his 
case.  He  collected  a  great  deal  of  oral  testimony, 
not  forgetting  Bible,  pictures,  seals,  rings,  certificates 
calculated  to  sustain  his  cause.  He  was  a  poor  man, 
and  bad  no  means  of  pushing  his  claim.  At  last 
lawyers  were  found  who  lookecl  favorably  on  his  case, 
and  were  willing  to  stake  their  money  on  it.  .Some 
mention  was  made  of  a  bond  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds;  and  it  was  stated  that,  for  every  pound  ad¬ 
vanced,  there  was  an  annuity  to  be  paid.  The  rase 
eventually  came  on  for  trial  at  Gloucester,  before 
Mr.  .lustice.  Coleridge  and  a  special  jury.  ^Ir. 
Bovill,  the  present  J.ord  Chief  Justice,  in  the  al> 
aence  of  his  seniors.  Sir  F.  Kelly  and  Mr.  Keating, 
conducted  the  plaintilfs  case,  and  Sir  Frederick 
Thesiger  led  an  army  of  five  counsel  for  the  defend- 
aat  The  claim  wiis  that  he  was  tlie  son  of  Sir 
Hngh  Sinythe,  who  married  Jane,  the  only  danrhter 
of  Count  Vandenbergli,  by  Jane,  daughter  of  ilajor 
Goodkin  of  Court  Maesherry. 

Sir  Hugh  Soiythe  gave  his  evidence  with  the  ut¬ 
most  coolnoss.  While  his  own  counsel  was  oxamin- 
ing  him,  there  was  nothing  to  check  the  easy  flow  of 
sntohiographic  narrative.  He  recounted  his  earliest 
impressions :  how,  while  under  the  carpenter’s  roof 
of  the  name  of  Provis,  he  was  treated  like  a  little 
lord  in  the  village ;  how,  ladies  of  the  highest  rank 
vimted  him ;  and  how  the  Marchioness  of  Bath, 
when  ho  was  only  thirteen,  gave  him  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  which  liall  belonged  to  his  mother,  and  vari¬ 
ous  documents  necessary  to  establish  his  birth.  He 
Slid  that  his  reputc<l  father,  Jolin  Provis,  of  War- 
ounster,  a  carpenter,  gave  him  a  Bible,  some  jewel- 
7  belonging  to  his  mother,  his  father’s  portrait, 
ind  a  brooch  marked  Jane  Goodkin.”  It  w;X8  also 
stated  that  lie  was  for  some  time  at  Winchester 
School.  He  gave  an  account  how  he  had  been  a 
lecturer  on  educational  subjects,  in  this  country 
ind  abroad,  and  then  turned  lecturer  on  oratory, 
sad  actually  lectured  before  the  Queen  at  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace.  The  truth  of  this  statement  was  left 


untested.  When  however,  the  witness  got  into  the 
bands  of  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  there  ensued  one 
of  the  most  memorable  and  searching  cross-examina¬ 
tions  known  in  forensic  history.  In  the  first  place, 
the  educational  lecturer  altogether  broke  down  in 
his  spelling. 

Asked  to  spell  “  vicissitudes,”  he  spelt  it  “  vissici- 
tudes”;  and  when  there  was  a  laugh,  he  said  he 
could  give  authority  for  such  sjielling  in  the  diction¬ 
aries.  Asked  to  spell  “  scrutiny,”  he  spelt  it  “  screw- 
teny,”  and  insisted  to  the  judge  that  many  persons 
spelt  it  that  way.  He  spelt  “  whom,”  “  whome,” 
and  “  set  aside,”  *•  sett  asside.”  In  his  speaking  he 
bad  the  curious  habit  of  thus  doubling  his  conso¬ 
nants  ;  and  one  of  the  signatures  iomugned  as  for¬ 
gery  was  “  Dobbson,”  instead  of  “  Dobson.”  This 
false  spelling  constantly  appeared  in  the  documents, 
and  so  impugned  their  authenticity.  He  got  very 
restless  as  (Sir  Frederick’s  cross-examination  in¬ 
creased  in  severity.  He  declared  he  would  say 
nothing  except  in  answer  to  a  question.  He  used 
some  insulting  expression  to  counsel.  At  one  time 
he  sat  down  terrified  and  exhausted  by  the  process 
of  cross-examination.  An  anonymous  letter  was 
sent  to  the  judge,  which  he  provluced  in  court, 
urging  that  he  ought  not  to  be  unfairly  pressed.  At 
si.x  o’clock  in  the  evening  the  cross-e.xaiuination  was  | 
suspended  till  the  following  morning.  I 

The  next  morning  a  telegraphic  despatch  reached  1 
Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  from  town.  This  was  a 
signal  instance  of  the  advantages  of  publicity  in  ! 
trials  and  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  electric  | 
telegraph.  It  was  said  that  the  electric  wires 
hanged  John  Tawell,  and  they  were  almost  equally  [ 
fatal  to  the  cause  of  the  pseudo  baronet.  A  jeweller  , 
in  Oxford  Street  sent  word  that  he  could  give  some  • 
important  information.  Messages  were  interchanged,  j 
and  Sir  FrtMlerick  was  requested  to  ask  him  whether 
he  had  not  directed  the  name  of  Goodkin  to  be  en-  ' 
graved  on  the  brooch.  He  now  completely  broke 
down  under  examlnaticn.  He  turned  very  pale, 
and  asked  iiermission  to  leave  the  court  to  recruit 
himself,  liad  he  done  this  he  might  have  escaped, 
and  have  avoided  his  coming  doom.  At  last.  Sir 
Frederick  put  the  terrible  ijuestion  whether  he  had 
not  been  in  jail  for  horse-stealing  during  some  period 
of  eighteen  months,  of  which  he  bad  given  a  very 
dirt'erent  account  li' 

Then  Sir  Frederick,  t.aklng  up  the  telegraphic 
messige,  amid  breathless  silence,  asked  him  whether 
he  had  not  directed  the  name  of  Gooslkin  to  be  en¬ 
graved  on  the  brooch,  by  a  jeweller  in  Oxford  Street, 
a  short  time  btffore?  The  witness  acknowledged 
that  he  had.  There  was  the  utmc.st  sens.at!on  at 
this  avowal.  Of  course  there  was  an  end  of  the 
case.  There  were  many  more  witnesses*- about  a 
hundred  and  thirty,  including  both  sides  —  to  lie 
examined,  but  this  utter  failure  of  the  principal  wit¬ 
ness  settled  the  ca.«e.  The  (xmnsel  for  the  plaintiff 
threw  up  their  briefs.  The  unhappy  man  was  im¬ 
mediately  cixlered  into  custorly  by  the  judge  for 
wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  ancl  w. as  received  by  a 
javelin  man  In  a  neighboring  apartment.  It  was 
stated  that  there  were  about  eighty  witnesses  in  at¬ 
tendance  to  disprove  every  alleged  fact  in  his  case  ; 
and  the  Sinythe  family  spent  some  six  thousand 
pounds  in  overthrowing  this  monstrous  claim. 

He  was  afterwards  tried  at  Gloucester  for  forgery, 
and  sentenced  to  twenty  years’  transportation. 
heavy  were  the  stakes  for  which  he  had  played,  — 
title  and  fortune  on  the  one  hand  and  transportation 
on  the  other.  The  whole  history  of  th'is  wonder- 
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ful  fabric  of  deception  came  out  on  the  criminal 
trial.  The  one  strange  fact  was  that  he  certainly 
had  received  some  education  at  Winchester  College. 
Otherwise  there  never  was  a  clearer  case  of  impos¬ 
ture,  without  even  the  slenderest  basis  for  the  huge 
superstructure  of  deceit.  Ilis  own  sister  identified 
him  as  the  plaiu  workman’s  son.  There  never  had 
been  the  least  doubt  about  his  name,  though  he  had 
turned  lecturer  and  assumed  another.  His  career 
was  traced  step  by  step.  It  was  shown  that  he  was 
a  man  of  bad  character,  with  a  large  intermixture 
of  the  fool,  and  at  one  time  had  been  under  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  for  horse-stealing. 

The  Shirley  family,  in  the  jmssesslon  of  the  earldom 
of  Ferrers,  and  Viist  estates  in  Leicestershire  and 
Staffordshire,  have  made  considerable  contributions 
to  juridical  literature. 

The  trial  of  Lawrence  Shirley,  the  fourth  carl, 
for  the  murder  of  his  steward,  .Johnson,  is  one  of 
the  ugliest  cases  in  the  ugly  literature  of  murder. 
My  own  impression  is  that  Lord  Ferrers  was  mad; 
but  though  the  plea  of  insanity  is  often  so  success¬ 
ful,  yet  if  a  nobleman  commits  a  murder,  he  is  a 
very  unlikely  kind  of  criminal  to  derive  any  benefit 
from  it.  He  appears,  like  so  many  other  criminaL, 
to  have  worked  himself  habitually  into  fits  of  pas¬ 
sion  in  which  he  hardly  was  sane.  Passion,  oftener 
than  anytliing  else,  causes  mui-dcr,  and  in  many 
more  cases  it  causes  death  through  some  sudden 
access  of  disease.  In  this  case  Lord  Ferrers  de¬ 
clared  that  he  bore  poor  .Johnson  no  malice,  and 
did  not  know  what  he  was  doing.  He  left  large 
legacies,  never  paid,  to  the  children  of  his  victim, 
and  also  made  com{)ensation  to  other  persons  whom 
he  had  injured  in  fits  of  jiassion.  The  king  refused 
to  commute  his  .sentence,  but  he  had  the  jKior  satis¬ 
faction  of  going  to  Tyburn  in  his  own  landau,  and 
being  hun"  by  a  silken  rope.  His  widow  became 
Duchess  ot  Argvle.  He  was  the  great-great  uncle 
of  the  present  lord,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  a 
gibbet  has  been  erected  in  Chartley  AVooil  for  the 
purpose  of  hanging  him  in  etligy. 

A  much  more  pleasing  reminiscence  of  the  family 
of  Ferrers  is  preserved  in  Mr.  T.  R.  Potter's  “  Walks 
round  Ixiughborough,”  and  by  Sir  Bernard  Burke, 
of  which  we  give  a  n'siime. 

“  The  seventh  Karl  Ferrei’s  inherited  some  of  that 
eccentricity  of  his  family  which  in  the  case  of  one 
of  his  line  liad  led  to  such  sad  resides.  Disliking  the 
splendid  seat  of  Staunton  Harold,  probably  from  the 
painful  associations  connected  with  it,  he  erected 
mansions  on  other  portions  of  his  large  estates. 
Ilakedale  Hall  was  one  of  these,  Ilatcliff  Hall  was 
anolltcr.  He  had  quarrelled  with  his  only  son,  the 
amiable  and  accomplished  I^aird  Tamworth,  and 
the  latter  had  died  without  any  reconciliation  hav¬ 
ing  taken  place.  One  morning  a  woman  of  plebeian 
appearance  came  to  the  Hall,  and  at  first  re<|ue8tcd, 
and  tlien,  being  refused,  demanded  an  audience  of 
his  lordship.  She  was  at  last  ushered  into  the 
study,  and  she  led  by  the  hand  a  little  girl  of  three 
years  old,  for  whose  support,  ns  Ihe  grandchild  of  the 
earl,  she  supplicanlly  pleaded  for  some  assistance. 
He  looked  down  on  the  child,  and,  relaxing  and 
relenting,  said,  ‘  Ay,  you  have  Tamworth’s  eyes.’ 
This  likeness  to  Lord  Tamworth,  the  little  one’s 
innocent  prattle,  and  perhaps  some  compunctious 
feelings  for  his  late  coldness  to  his  son,  made  a  strong 
impression  on  the  Earl’s  heart.  He  took  the  child 
on  his  knee ;  his  stern  heart  was  softened,  and  from 
that  moment  he  formed  the  resolution  of  adopting 


I  her.  During  his  lifetime  she  never  lefl  him,  but  be¬ 
came  the  solace  of  his  declining  years.  He  bestowed 
great  pains  on  her  education,  and  br  his  will  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  Charles  Godfrey  Mundy,  of  Burton 
Ilall,  her  sole  guardian,  with  an  allowance  of  three 
thousand  pounds  a  year  for  her  maintenance  during 
minority,  and  bequeathed  her  the  beautiful  manors 
of  Ilakedale,  Katcli^,  &c.,  with  a  large  amount  of 
personal  property. 

“  Miss  Shirley,  as  she  was  always  called,  was  re¬ 
moved  to  Burton  Hall ;  for  she  had  been  entirely 
separated  from  her  mother,  who  h.ad  married  an 
humble  innkeeper  of  Lyston,  receiving  a  small  an¬ 
nuity,  on  condition  that  she  should  not  have  any 
intercourse  with  her  daughter. 

“  One  day  the  mother  wa.s  brought  in  by  one  of 
the  domestics  as  a  visitor ;  the  young  ladies  pursued 
their  drawing,  none  of  them  being  at  all  conscious 
of  any  relationship  between  themselves  and  the  rus¬ 
tic  stranger.  A  picture  or  two  had  been  described, 
but  the  woman’s  eye  could  not  be  diverted;  she 
only  saw  her  daughter,  and  in  her  overpowering 
emotion  threw  herself  on  her  daughter’s  neck.  The 
scene  need  not  be  described  further. 

“  There  was  a  stipulation  in  the  will  of  the  late 
Earl,  that  Miss  Shirley'  should  spend  three  months 
of  every  year  upon  the  Continent.  During  a  so¬ 
journ  in  Italy  she  was  introduced  to  the  young 
Duke  de  Sforza,  to  whom  she  was  afterwards 
united. 

“  The  little  girl  whom  I  first  introduced  to  the 
reader  in  the  character  of  an  humble  suppliant  at 
the  door  of  Ilakedale,  is  now  the  Duchess  de  Sforza, 
wife  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  owner  of  Ilakedale  Hall  itself,  and  the 
line  estates  that  surround  it.  The  Duke  and  Duch¬ 
ess  reside  on  the  Duke’s  ancestral  home  in  Romagna. 
The^  rarely  visit  p]ngland. 

“  Three  or  four  years  ago,  a  stranger  and  his  wife 
were  observed  sketching,  for  several  days  in  succes¬ 
sion,  the  remarkable  ancient  manor  house  of  the 
Shirleys,  called  Rakedale  Old  Hall. 

‘‘  Even  the  children  of  the  village  learned  to  love 
the  strangers  for  their  gentle  manners,  and  still 
more,  perhaps,  for  the  presents  that  were  bestowed 
upon  them ;  and  there  was  a  universal  gloom  in  the 
village,  when  'the  artist  and  his  wife  announced 
that  they  would  not  return  again.’  The  morniog 
after  their  departure  a  letter  was  received  by  the 
principal  farmer,  “  conveying  grateful  thanks  to  the 
inhabitants  for  their  kind  and  hospitable  attentions, 
and  enclosing  a  check  for  a  handsome  sum  for  dis¬ 
tribution  among  the  cottagers  and  their  children.’ 
The  letter  destroyed  the  incognito.  The  artist  and 
his  wife  were  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Sforza.  In 
the  summer  of  18C1,  an  antiquary,  rambling  in  North 
Leicestershire,  was  induced  to  visit  this  secluded 
hamlet,  a  few  miles  east  of  Melton  Mowbray.  He 
had  been  attracted  to  this  spot  by  the  fame  of  the 
old  Hall  as  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  Jacobean 
architecture.  He  was  descending  the  hill  that  ove^ 
hangs  the  village,  when  groups  of  well-dressed  rus¬ 
tics  met  his  eye.  The  word  ‘  Welcome,’  too,  affixed 
in  flowers  on  an  arch  that  spanned  the  entrance  to 
the  Hall,  gave  sign  of  rejoicing.  '  What  holiday 
are  you  celebrating  'I  ’  said  my  antiquarian  friend  to 
the  civil  rustic  who  opened  the  gate.  ‘  It ’s  the 
visit  of  the  Duchess,’  was  the  reply ;  ‘  and  there 
she  comes,’  said  he,  pointing  to  a  carriage  descend¬ 
ing  the  hill. 

“  A  loud  shout  proceeded  from  the  rustics,  and 
the  two  bells  of  the  little  chapel  adjoining  the  Hall 
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OUR  SMALL  SINS. 
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It  once  began  to  jingle  the  best  peal  the  dual  could  I  rate,  this  remarkable  trial  forms  a  curious  chapter 
produce.  The  carriage  entered  the  Hall  gates,  and  in  family  history,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  cause 
I  lady  of  middle  age  was  banded  out  by  a  soldier-  |  give  us  some  singular  illustrations  of  Luck. 

like  young  man  who  accompanied  her.  With  bare  _ 

beads  the  farmers  and  laborers  made  their  best  bows 

to  the  Duchess  and  her  son.”  OUR  SMALL  SINS. 


to  the  Duchess  and  her  son.”  OUR  SMALL  SINS. 

The  last  judicial  appearance  made  by  any  of  the  .  »'■  a  wom  vx. 

Shirley  family  was  that  famous  Breach  of  Promise  Fito^r  the  days  of  Solomon  downwards,  and  in  all 
of  Marriage  case  bi-ought  by  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  countries  where  proverbs  crystallize  the  various  af- 
Smith  against  AVashington,  Earl  Ferrers.  There  j  fluents  of  experience,  we  women  have  been  especial- 
was  a  OTeat  deal  of  mystery'  about  this  case ;  and  ly  credited  with  all  the  smaller  vices  incidental  to 
although  the  plaintiff’s  case  entirely  broke  down, '  humanity  at  large.  AVe  escape  the  abyss  of  the 
and  the  Solicitor-General  (Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly)  elect- 1  darker  crimes,  which  are  reserved  for  men,  —  save, 
ed  to  be  nonsuited,  yet  many  facts  were  left  unex- 1  indeed,  as  the  Merrinut  causa;  of  all  evil,  —  only  to 
plained.  The  plaintiff  afterwanls  published  a  pam-  i  fall  upon  the  mud-heaps  of  the  meaner  sins ;  and  per- 
phlet  on  the  subject,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  her  j  haps  the  accusation  is  not  entirely  unreasonable, 
friends,  would  make  considerable  excuses  for  her  j  I^t  us  begin  with  one  of  the  most  notorious  of  our 
conduct.  On  the  very  night  before  the  trial  came  i  small  sins,  —  our  love  of  gossip,  accompanied  by  that 
on  she  was  pressed  by  the  Solicitor-General  and  her  |  inveterate  habit  of  chattering  iil)0ut  ourselves  and 
other  counsel  in  the  strongest  way,  anil  she  was  told  :  our  affairs  which  seems  to  be  a  feminine  character- 
that  if  she  had  any  sort  of  reservation  or  deception  j  istic  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  —  and  surely  we 
on  her  mind  it  would  certainly  be  detected,  and  she  must  confess  that  this  is  one  of  our  instinctive  faults, 
would  at  once  lose  her  cause ;  and  she  was  told  that  i  not  in  any  degree  equally  shared  by  men.  Even 
the  abandonment  of  pro<;eedIngs  would  be  infinitely  |  when  we  find  it  in  men,  do  we  not  brand  It  as  our 
less  painful  than  the  consequent  degradation.  Still  '  own  translated,  by  calling  it  “  womanish  V  ”  —  and 
she  persevered,  and  her  friends  supported  her  with  |  are  not  all  the  worn-out  old  fellows  who  congregate 
their  full  credence.  There  is  no  doubt  that  she  and  j  round  the  club-windows  to  discuss  the  jiassing  scan- 
Lord  Ferrers  had  known  each  other  when  boy  and  i  dais  of  tbe  hour  “  old  women  ”  by  the  discourtesy  of 
girl  in  the  same  village.  After  they  had  been  sep-  I  common  parlance  ?  Though,  of  course,  there  are 
(rated  for  years.  Lord  Ferrers  received  an  anony-  j  some  miserable  little  fellows  who  far  outstrip  the 
mous  letter,  advising  him  to  gd  to  a  ball  at  Tam-  woret  of  ourselves,  and  do  more  in  the  way  of  fuss 
worth :  “  There  will,  to  my  knowledge,  be  a  young  and  chatter  than  the  fussiest  and  most  fluid  woman 
lady  at  the  ball  whom  I  wish  you  to  see  and  dance  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom,  yet  no  really  manly 
with.  She  is  very  beautiful,  has  dark  hair  and  eyes,  man  likes  gossip  or  gives  into  the  habit  of  chatter. 
—  in  short,  she  is  haughty  and  graceful  as  a  Span-  The  petty  detads  of  the  home,  the  small  events  and 
iaril,  tall  and  majestic  as  a  Circassian,  beautiful  as  minute  annoyances  whidi  are  so  gigantic  to  women, 
an  Italian  ;  I  can  say  no  more.”  are  so  many  nothings  to  him ;  and  it  is  distasteful  to 

Four  letters  in  this  strain  were  produced  in  him  to  hear  of  them  as  things  demanding  much  at- 
court.  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  in  the  course  of  one  tention  or  worthy  of  any  very  profound  emotion, 
of  his  most  adroit  and  successful  cross-examinations.  He  bears  them  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  which 
showed  through  the  young  lady’s  mother  that  these  the  old  Norse  giant  bore  tbe  blows  of  Thor’s  ham- 
letters  must  have  been  written  by  her  daughter,  the  mer,  —  ‘*1  thought  the  leaves  were  falling  on  my 
plaintiff.  On  this  point  it  was  that  her  case  broke  face  last  night,  and  that  the  birds  were  throwing 
down.  It  was  also  suggested  by  Sir  Frederick  that  moss  over  me,”  and  shakes  himself  clear  of  them 
the  .love-letters  purporting  to  be  Lord  Ferrers’,  but  as  Gulliver  shook  himself  clear  of  the  Lillputian 
which  by  no  possibility  could  be  his,  were  forged  cordage.  To  hear  them  magnified  into  heavy  griev- 
by  the  plaintiff.  In  her  pamphlet  Miss  Smith  ac-  ances,  strong  enough  to  weigh  down  the  happiness 
knowledged  that  these  four  silly  romantic  letters  of  life,  is  a  misdirection  of  force,  a  waste  of  jiower, 
were  written  by  her,  with  a  view  of  bringing  about  that  he  cannot  away  with,  and  is  as  unpleasant  to 
a  renewal  of  old  acquaintance,  but  she  altogether  him,  as  it  would  be  to  a  large-minded  woman  were 
denies  that  her  confession  of  this  fact  involves  the  !  she  forced  to  live  in  the  squabbles  of  children,  and 
rejection  of  her  case.  It  is  a  fact  worth  mentioning,  bound  to  gravely  adjudicate  between  the  rival 
th^  her  leading  counsel,  the  Solicitor-General,  was  |  claims  of  Rose  the  black-eyed  doll,  or  Laura  the  fair- 
absent  almost  entirely  during  the  progress  of  the  j  wigged  one. 

cause.  Miss  Smith  declares  that  if  the  individual !  But  women  take  an  almost  artistic  pleasure  in 
whom  she  repeatedly  met  —  and  there  was  some  I  gossip ;  which  indeed,  with  pei-sonal  chatter,  is  the 
confirmatory  evidence  of  this  statement  —  was  not  sole  form  of  conversation  generally  found  possible 
Lord  Ferrers,  there  was  some  one  who  was  like  him,  |  with  the  ordinary  British  female.  Like  the  ele- 
and  who  assumed  his  name.  It  is  of  course  possible  |  phant’s  trunk,  which  can  pick  up  a  pin  or  crush  a 
that  some  personation  of  this  kind  might  have  been  man’s  bones  to  pulp,  nothing  is  too  small  for  tbe 
effected.  It  was  made  clearer  than  sunlight  that  British  female  to  discuss,  and  nothing  too  lai^e  for 
I^rd  Ferrers  had  run  the  chance  of  being  made  the  her  to  decide;  because  she  makes  every  subject 
victim  of  a  conspiracy.  Possibly  she  may  have  been  which  affects  herself  of  supreme  importance,  bow 
made  the  dupe  of  some  designing  person  acquainted  trivial  soever  it  may  be  intrinsically,  while  she  nar- 
with  the  previous  circumstances  and  her  romantic  rows  down  the  broadest  questions  to  the  pitiful  level 
disposition.  Perhaps,  also,  at  an  age  when  the  jiidg-  of  her  own  personal  convenience.  From  Mary,  the 
ment  is  unripe,  and  the  temperament  least  governed,  maid’s  new  Sunday  bonnet-trimming  to  the  exact 
she  may  have  been  influenced  by  passion  and  ambi-  limitation  of  cook’s  lawful  wages — involving  the 
tion.  and  that  abnormal  cunnin'r  which  under  such  whole  iiuestlon  of  canltal  and  labor  — she  is  at  all 


circumstances  is  often  developed  in  the  young.  Let  |  times  ready  for  the  most  fractional  details  and  the 
us  hope  that  in  either  case  the  errors  of  youth  were  i  most  authoritative  decision.  Not  that  she  sees  in 
atoned  for  by  a  useful  and  well-balanced  life.  At  any  ]  the  limitation  of  wages  any  connection  with  that 
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greater  subject  of  capital  and  labor,  but  only  as  it 
bears  on  her  own  private  means,  and  the  conven¬ 
ience  or  inconvenience  to  which  she  may  be  put  ac- 
cordinfj  to  her  balance  at  the  banker’s.  If  you  were 
to  tell  her  that  she  was  pronouncing  on  a  branch  of 
political  economy  which  had  puzzled,  and  was  still 
puzzling,  the  wisest  heads  to  set  straight, -she  would 
e.xpress  her  opinion  that  nothing  was  more  easy  to 
arrange;  and  that,  if  men  were  as  elever  as  they 
pretended  to  be,  they  ought  long  ago  to  have  set¬ 
tled  such  an  easy  and  self-evident  ({uestion.  She 
would  also  be  sure  to  settle  it  against  poor  Mary, 
maid  and  cook  ;  and  with  her  own  allowance  double 
that  of  her  mother’s,  contend  that  servants  are  a 
great  deal  too  well  off  as  it  is.  and  what  do  they 
want  with'  so  much  money?  For  one  of  the  small 
sins  of  women  is  stinginess,  and  a  disinclination  to 
pay  well  for  work  of  any  kind ;  but  I  am  coming  to 
this  in  its  own  time. 

The  kitchen  is  always  one  of  the  most  fertile  hunt¬ 
ing-grounds  for  the  chatter  and  gossip  of  women  ; 
and  so  far  from  servants  being  “  the  greatest  plagues 
in  life,”  half  the  women  in  England  would  be  “  blue- 
moulded”  for  want  of  them  as  the  pilces  rie  restUt- 
ance  in  the  centre  of  their  frothy  talk.  The  short¬ 
comings  of  their  domestics  are  their  darling  'griev¬ 
ance  ;  and  what  would  the  world  be  without  feminine 
grievances!  A  legend  says  there  was  once  silence 
in  heaven  for  an  hour ;  there  would  be  silence  then 
in  English  drawing-rooms  for  many  hours!  Their 
maids  are  “  shop  ”  with  women,  and  they  talk  “  shop” 
as  men  never  do.  No  oflicer  chatters  about  bis  { 
men,  no  merchant  of  his  clerks,  as  women  chatter 
about  their  servants ;  and  no  ordinary  master  —  al¬ 
ways  excepting  the  miserable  little  fellows  before 
mentioned,  who  are  just  so  many  fussy,  beanled 
women  —  would  dream  of  giving  the  same  attention 
to  the  sayings  and  (Wn»»  of  ■bis  dom(«stics  as  even 
strong-minded  women  give  to  theirs.  Fancy  a  man 
peeping  and  prying  behind  the  blinds  to  .see  wheth¬ 
er  John  ogled  the  pretty  milk-woman,  or  squeezed 
the  hand  of  the  comely  laundress !  Yet  how  many 
women  are  there  not  who  ean  tell  you  how  .lane 
stands  and  talks  to  that  bold  butcher-boy ;  and  how 
Anne  blushed  when  she  saw  the  baker’s  man  at  the 
area-gate  yesterday ;  and  how  that  artful  little  hus¬ 
sy,  Sarah,  always  puts  on  her  most  becoming  cap 
when  gentlemen  are  dining  at  the  house;  and, 
“  Did  you  see  the  way  in  which  she  looked  at  Mr. 
Blank  when  .she  handed  him  the  bread  ?  You  did 
not  ?  Ah !  you  are  not  as  well  ac(iuainted  with 
Miss  Sarah’s  ways  as  I  am!  You  should  live  with 
her,  and  then,  perhaps,  you  would  understand  her 
artfulness.” 

In  fact,  there  is  a  certain  jealousy,  a  certain  mute 
rivalry,  between  mistress  and  maid,  which  is  some¬ 
times  the  reason  why  the  former  takes  such  an  e.x- 
cessive  interest  —  not  of  the  most  friendly  kind  —  in 
the  looks  and  ways  of  the  latter.  Both  are  women, 
and  not  unfretiuently  the  maid  is  the  prettier  woman 
of  the  two;  and  though  the  mistress  could  neither 
individualize,  nor  would  even  to  herself  confess  her 
jealousy,  there  it  is  all  the  same,  as  the  motive  force 
setting  many  things  in  action.  Of  course,  women 
will  deny  this  passionately ;  but  it  is  true,  neverthe¬ 
less.  Are  there  not  many  house-mistresses  who  re¬ 
fuse  to  engage  pretty  servants  because  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  they  would  excite  and  the  admiration  they 
would  attract  ?  They  may  give  .a  fine-sounding 
name  to  this  refusal ;  if  they  spoke  the  truth  candid¬ 
ly,  it  would  be  jealousy. 

A  small  sin  very’  common  among  women  is  their 


intense  craving  for  excitement,  in  the  two  forms  of 
unwholesome  reading  and  sensational  gossip.  Listen 
to  a  knot  of  women  scandalizing  their  neighbors,  and 
hear  how  eagerly  they  catch  up  any  detail  which 
rounds  off  the  chronicle  and  makes  it  more  harmo. 
nious  as  a  set  story.  Not  that  they  wish  any  harm  to 
Miss  A  or  Mr.  D,  but  they  like  the  excitement  of  the 
passing  drama,  —  they  shiver  with  pleasant  horror  at 
the  dark  sin  just  indicated,  —  they  hope  it  may  not 
be  so,  and  yet  the  story  would  be  so  much  more  com¬ 
plete,  so  infinitely  more  thrilling  1  What  an  experi¬ 
ence,  too,  for  themselves  to  find  out  that  the  fasci¬ 
nating  foreigner  admitted  to  their  homes  and  heartb 
just  like  one  of  themselves  was  the  leader  of  a  gao^ 
of  swindlers,  forgers,  —  perhaps  murderers,  —  and 
himself  a  villain  of  the  deepest  dye,  though  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  nicest  manners.  To  think  that  those 
white,  virtuous  hands  of  theirs  had  clasped  in  friend¬ 
ship  the  hand  of  a  professed  cut-throat,  —  of  an 
escaped  convict,  'with  whom  the  aureole  of  high  life 
contends  with  the  shadow  of  the  Brest  bullet !  Hor¬ 
rible,  yet  how  exciting!  —  making  them  feel  quite 
improper  themselves,  on  the  principle  of  the  pot  and 
the  rose  —  inverted.  Anything  so  dramatic  as  thii, 
though,  rarely  happens;  and  when  it  does,  it  servet 
for  a  lifetime.  But  the  imprudences  of  Miss  A  and 
the  gambling  debts  of  Mr.  B,  and  how  tlie  C’s  half 
starve  their  servants,  and  what  quarrels  convulse  the 
domestic  atmosphere  of  the  D’s,  — all  these  arc  dai¬ 
ly  food  for  the  dramatic  instinct  to  live  on  :  and  are 
made  the  most  of.  * 

Side  by  side  with  this  sin  of  sensationalism  in 
daily  life  is  that  of  sensationalism  in  literature,  and 
the  extreme  aversion  which  most  women  feel  for 
“  dull  reading,”  as  they  call  anything  grave  or 
solid.  What  do  they  first  claim  at  Mudie’s  and  the 
seaside  libraries,  —  history  or  fiction  ?  KingUko's 
Crimea,  or  Charlotte’s  Inheritance  ?  Carlyle’s 
Frederick,  or  Guy  Livingstone’s  latest  ?  What  do 
they  read  in  newspapers  ?  —  the  leading  articles  ?  — 
the  letters  from  great  names  on  grave  subjects?  — 
the  parliamentary  debates  ?  or  the  murders,  the 
police  reports,  the  little  bits  of  news  aikl  gossip,  that 
awful  column  of  facetise,  table-talk,  odds  and  en^ 
—  by  what  name  soever  the  editor  chooses  to  desit 
nate  his  sweepings  from  Joe  Miller  and  the  ban 
numbers  of  Punch  ?  These  are  the  woman's  bits  in 
a  newspaper,  with  occasional  interludes  of  foreign 
correspondence,  if  after  the  manner  of  the  famoos 
Daily  Telegraph,  which  surely  must  be  written  for 
la^lies  only !  This  dread  of  dulnci^s  is  one  of  the 
most  foolish  thiugs  about  women,  and  one  of  the 
causes,  inter  alia,  why  their  conversation  is  so  ^'len 
not  worth  listening  to.  They  gossip  because  thej 
cannot  converse.  They  do  not  cultivate  that  art  of 
pleasant,  easy,  sprightly  conversation  which  comes 
in  as  part  of  the  education  of  a  Frenchwoman,  and 
which  is  as  necessary  for  her  social  success  as  the  art 
of  dress  or  the  science  of  appearances.  Those  few 
women  among  us  who  can  talk  easily  and  brightly 
on  the  current  topics  of  the  day  are  always  sought 
in  society,  and  never  in  want  of  partners  for  a  con¬ 
versation.  They  may  be  old  and  ugly;  but  men 
with  brains  will  leave  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  room, 
if  a  fool,  for  them,  and  neither  wrinkles  nor  harsh 
lines  will  repel  them,  if  the  wit  is  keen  and  the  sense 
is  clear.  But  women  in  general  think  that  their  only 
social  value  lies  in  their  outside  prettines.s  and  the 
amount  of  personal  admiration  they  can  excite ;  and 
so  they  neglect  the  beauty  which  lasts  for  that  which 
fades,  and,  when  they  are  no  longer  charming  as  pos¬ 
sible  lovers,  have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  as  pleas- 
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«Dt  companions.  One  quite  understands  the  impor¬ 
tant  force  of  the  instinct  which  makes  a  young  wo¬ 
man  prize  her  person  more  than  her  mind,  and 
which  makes  young  men  gravitate  towards  beauty 
rather  than  towards  character.  Human  nature, 
like  all  other  parts  of  creation,  has  its  un¬ 
reasoning  impulses  that  work  to  good  ends, 
and  this  is  one  of  them.  But  as  there  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  mere  instinct  in  humanity,  so 
ouglit  there  to  be  a  further  outlook  and  a  higher 
aim  than  the  mere  perishable  prettincss  of  the  hour. 
It  is  a  favorite  excuse  often  made  for  many  of  the 
special  follies  and  faults  of  women,  to  say  that  their 
intellect  is  narrow  because  their  life-sphere  is  cir¬ 
cumscribed  ;  and  that,  if  they  might  do  more,  they 
would  have  more  wherewith  to  do.  Yet  it  is  in  their 
own  hands  to  broaden  their  natural  lines  without 
travelling  beyond  their  appointed  boundaries;  they 
could,  if  they  chose,  exercise  intellect  and  education 
in  things  which  are  now  suffered  to  drift  like  so 
mnch  sea-wreck  without  roots,  and  so  make  their 
lives  more  generous  and  of  nobler  intention.  Home 
and  maternity  are  woman’s  natural  offices  and  voca¬ 
tion.  This,  I  think,  not  the  boldest  of  the  “  strong- 
minded  ”  will  deny.  And,  a.s  things  go,  nothing  could 
be  more  uninteresting  or  more  narrow.  But  whose 
fault  is  that  ?  Whose  fault  is  it  that  the  “  cold  mut¬ 
ton”  of  the  home  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  and 
that  men  have  a  not  quite  unreasonable  jibe  for 
every  domestic  circumstance  ?  AVhat  exquisite 
beauty  and  improvement,  through  the  aid  of  science, 
might  not  an  intelligent  woman  incorporate  into  the 
management  of  her  house  and  children  !  Is  there 
nothing  to  he  learned  about  the  chemistry  of  food  ? 
—  and  must  English  cookery  always  be  a  simple 
application  of  heat  to  raw  flesh,  with  sometimes  a 
mde  dash  of  salt  or  sauce  as  the  highest  extent  to 
which  middle-class  intellect  and  ingenuity  can 
attain  ?  Must  we  always  stay  where  we  are,  just  a 
atep  in  advance  of  the  savage  who  tumbles  his 
freshly  killed  game  among  the  ashes  of  his  wood  fire, 
and  drags  it  out  while  still  half  raw  that  he  may 
taste  the  blood  left  in  it  ?  Is  there  nothing  in  this 
direction  to  interest  the  brains  and  worthily  employ 
the  time  of  women  ?  We  know  that  the  quality  and 
preparation  of  food  are  half  the  battle  with  the 
young,  and  more  than  half  the  battle  with  all  brain¬ 
workers  ;  and  that  we  have  the  same  capacity  as 
that  which  bees  and  ants  possess,  inasmuch  as  wc 
can  feed  our  pupte  into  pretty  much  what  we  choose 
them  to  be,  —  stunted,  emaciated,  scrofulous,  half 
vitalized,  or  comely,  well  developed,  healthy,  and 
finely  formed.  Granting  that  tlie  present  mode  of 
housekeeping  is  a  wretched  thing  altogether,  and 
that  to  give  much  time  to  it  as  at  present  conducted 
would  be  as  wretched  a  waste  of  power,  still  the 
fault  lies  with  women,  in  that  they  do  not  bring 
their  intelligence  into  the  service  of  their  duties,  and 
10  raise  the  whole  platform,  and  make  object,  life, 
and  intellect  all  harmoniously  great.  Women  may 
say,  “What!  learn  the  chemistry  of  food  simply 
that  my  husband  may  bave  a  good  dinner  when  be 
comes  home  ?  Degrade  myself  to  the  condition  of 
a  servant,  and  give  time  and  thought,  and  my  white 
hands,  for  such  a  result  ?  No !  let  him  eat  cold 
mutton,  as  I  do ;  if  he  cannot  eat  it,  he  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  to  go  without.” 

Spoken  or  concealed,  this  would  be  the  argument 
that  would  naturally  occur  to  most  women ;  for 
indeed  we  are  an  unreasoning  set  of  creatures,  and 
as  incapable  of  a  far-seeing  judgment,  where  our  own 
pleasure  is  concerned,  a.s  a  blind  man,  attracted  by 


the  scent  of  the  roses  growing  on  it,  is  incapable  of 
seeing  the  wall  he  is  just  going  to  run  his  head 
against.  We  never  reflect  on  the  ultimates  of 
things. 

A  medical  man  has  to  study  botany,  chemistry, 
comparative  anatomy,  as  well  as  the  more  immedi¬ 
ate  subjects  of  his  profession,  for  the  result,  among 
others,  of  clipping  out  a  little  girl’s  milk-teeth,  or 
poulticing  a  maid-servant’s  whitlow.  But  the  greater 
results  of  the  valuable  lives  he  can  save,  and  the 
human  suffering  he  can  alleviate,  —  do  they  count 
for  nothing’?  Does  he  flinch  from  his  studies,  and 
grudge  his  care  and  attention  because  the  milk-teeth 
and  the  whitlow  come  in  :is  part  of  the  final  cause  ? 
does  he  ignore  that  great,  grand  end  which  lies  be¬ 
yond  the  pietty  details  of  his  practice  ?  To  save  life 
and  alleviate  human  suffering  were  quite  sufficient 
moral  motives  for  those  long  years  of  study  and 
labor ;  and  might  not  motives  as  great  influence 
women  ?  If  the  physician  is  healing,  is  not  the  cook 
health  ?  We  cannot  free  ourselves  from  the  tether 
of  material  conditions,  and  the  food  tether  is  one  of 
the  stoutest.  And  if  woman  would  take  up  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  really  study  it  in  all  its  branches,  as  one  of 
the  po.sitive  sciences,  they  would  not  only  help  for¬ 
ward  the  improvement  of  the  race,  —  which,  per¬ 
haps,  would  be  no  very  great  incentive  to  some  of  the 
lighter  sort, —  but  they  would  also  gain  knowledge 
and  find  interest.  A  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
chemistry  of  food  and  the  science  of  cooking  seems 
to  me  to  open  up  an  almost  illimitable  field  for 
the  energies  and  education  of  women ;  and  if  the 
preparation  seems  great  for  the  result,  and  the 
best  mode  of  broiling  a  mutton-chop  too  mean  an 
object  for  varied  and  extensive  study,  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  bi'st  mode  of  broiling  a  mutton- 
chop  is  part  of  the  means  by  which  the  best  kind 
of  race  is  made,  and  that  food  is  potential  human¬ 
ity.  And  1  do  not  think  that  any  woman  could 
find  that  too  mean  an  object  for  the  exercise  of  her 
faculties. 

Again,  with  children,  —  where  is  the  woman  who 
sincerely  studies  the  best  mode  of  education  ?  who 
brings  to  the  task  of  forming  the  characters  of  the 
young  any  sound  philosophy,  any  accurate  observa¬ 
tion  ?  The  mother  who  thinks  of  her  responsibili¬ 
ties  as  they  are  in  spiritual  truth,  ought  to  under¬ 
stand  all  about  the  constitution  of  children,  —  their 
tempers,  moral  and  intellectual  capacities, symptoms 
of  disease,  and  their  moral  and  physical  dangers 
and  temptations,  —  which  opens  a  rather  wider  field 
than  most  women  have  wit  enough  to  plough.  She 
ought  to  know  how  best  to  f^d  them,  how  best  to 
clothe  them,  how  to  conduct  and  manage  them,  so 
that  the  good  in  them  may  be  brought  out  and  the 
bad  repressed ;  but  as  a  rule  she  knows  nothing  of 
it  at  all,  and  for  the  most  part  leaves  her  children 
to  the  care  of  servants,  to  be  ill-treated  or  spoiled 
according  to  the  humor  of  the  women  and  the  state 
of  their  digestive  organs.  Many  a  broken  constitu¬ 
tion  and  shattered  nervous  system  date  from  the 
early  da^s  of  mamma’s  neglect  and  nurse’s  talk ; 
but  this  IS  not  one  of  the  small  sins  of  women.  It 
is  one  of  their  largest  and  deepest  and  most  shame¬ 
ful !  —  a  sin,  indeed,  that  I  cannot  understand.  For 
if  motherhood  does  not  include  the  companionship 
of  the  children,  if  it  does  not  mean  the  training,  by 
love,  of  their  young  minds,  and  the  rendering  their 
lives  happy  by  judicious  care,  what  can  it  mean  ? 
and  where  is  its  pleasure,  its  value,  its  significance  ? 
To  be;  a  mere  human  rabbit  is  not  to  be  a  mother. 

.\11  thest!  things  women  have  it  in  their  power  to 
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do  if  they  honestly  wish  to  enrich  their  lives.  But 
they  do  not  honestly  wish  this.  They  are  like  chil¬ 
dren  themselves,  impatient  of  their  own  assigned 
work  while  grasping  at  that  which  their  elders  are 
doing.  They  neglect  their  own  part  of  life,  or  hand 
it  over  to  bad  delegates,  while  they  are  swanning 
about  the  men's  oliices,  and  attempting  to  enter  into 
competition  with  them  without  one  qualification  for 
tlie  struggle.  And  what  but  a  sin  can  we  call  the 
fruitless  endeavor  which  includes  discontent  with 
ordained  <lutics  V  It  is  only  misdirection  of  power, 
rather  it  is  that  frank  selfisbnc.sa  of  the  Frenchman, 
“  Ote-toi,  qiu'  je  m’y  inets,”  which  does  not  mean  the 
race  to  the  swift,  or  the  battle  to  the  strong,  but 
simple  spoliation  of  another’s  gain.«,  and  reaping 
where  we  have  not  sown.  For  my  own  part,  I  think 
there  should  be  free  trade  in  work,  and  that  the 
best  hand  should  be  chasen  irrcs{)ectivc.  of  sex ;  but 
in  that  case  women  would  prepare  themselves  for 
high-class  work  better  than  they  are  prepared  now, 
and  come  into  the  arena  armed  to  win,  not  only 
supplicating  to  be  favored.  Our  present  excuse  is, 
our  want  of  teaching ;  but  that  very  phrase  is  a  con¬ 
fession  of  inferiority  which  I  cannot  accept.  Wlio 
taught  men  V  Did  they  not  build  up  the  various 
processes  of  thought  lor  themselves  V  and  yet  here 
are  women,  who  can  read  and  study  at  their  own 
will,  whimpering  about  their  wrongs  in  not  being 
taught !  Let  them  teach  thcm.«elves.  If  we  had  any 
i-eal  stuif  in  us,  and  wen?  not  merclj’  so  much  wax 
in  the  hands  of  others,  wc  would  do  this  for  our¬ 
selves,  and  ask  no  helj)  in  that  which  we  arc  able  to 
do  alone,  nor  leave  to  follow  on  a  course  whence  we 
are  not  barreil.  The  fuss  we  make  about  certain  of 
our  wrongs,  which  we  ourselves  can  remedy,  is  one 
of  the  most  humiliating  things  .about  as.  If  we  are 
in  mental  chains,  —  which  we  are,  —  why  do  wc  not 
break  them '{  Is  it  likely  that  our  Jailers  will  do  this 
for  us  V  If  we  reall\'  resolved  on  setting  ourselves  free 
from  the  trammels  of  ignorance,  to  deliver  up  our¬ 
selves  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  knowledge  and  rea¬ 
son,  wc  have  the  jmwer  to  do  so,  and  only  our  own 
supineness  keeps  us  bound. 

A  small  sin,  with' sometimes  large  results,  is  the  fa¬ 
tal  habit,  so  common  among  us  women,  of  letting  out 
our  own  ]>erson'al  secrets  and  family  histories.  We 
do  not  betray  the  secrets  intrusted  to  us  where  we 
think  we  may  do  harm,  save  indeed,  for  some  tierce 
revenge,  when  we  would  slay  the  life  had  we  the 
courage.  Failing  which  we  only  slaughter  repute. 
But  we  tell  our  own  secrets,  we  chatter  about  our 
family  and  our  friends,  and  in  the  most  artless  way 
possible  put  ourselves  into  the  power  of  one  after 
another  of  our  intimates,  and  trust  implicitly  to  the 
reserve  in  others  of  which  we  have  confessed  our¬ 
selves  destitute.  There  are  very  few  women  who 
are  really  reticent.  Even  silent  women  can  be 
brought  at  last  to  the  confidential  pmint ;  while  with 
impulsive  women,  the  well-planted  artillery  of  a  din¬ 
ner-hour  will  be  sufficient  to  blow  every  atom  of 
their  defence-work  to  pieces ;  and  a  man  who  cares 
to  know  the  arcana  of  his  companion  may,  if  she  is 
of  this  kind,  get  from  her  the  whole  of  her  life-history 
between  the  soup  and  the  grapes.  I  have  known 
this  done.  We  give  ourselves  up  to  the  impulse  of 
the  moment;  and,  how  much  soever  wo  may  after¬ 
wards  regret  our  foolish  unreserve,  at  the  time  we 
are  powerless  to  prevent  it. 

This  inability  to  calculate  consequences  is  one  of 
the  basic  difierences  of  sex,  —  at  least,  so  it  seems  to 
me  ;  and  it  goes  through  the  whole  of  the  fe;pinine 
nature.  No  true  woman — woman,  and  nothing 


more  —  would  make  a  good  strategist ;  but  many,  if 
they  had  the  physical  strength,  would  be  first-rate  at 
brilliant  dashes,  guerilla  surprises,  and  isolated  am¬ 
bushes.  The  same  defect  comes  out  in  the  want  of 
close  reasoning  power,  characteristic  of  us  as  a  race. 
I  do  not  think  that  want  is  due  simply  to  the  dif^e^ 
ence  of  education  between  us  and  men  ;  and  that  if 
we  were  taught  the  formula  of  logic  we  should  there¬ 
fore  learn  to  reason,  and  leave  off  jumping  to  con¬ 
clusions  according  to  the  w.ay  wc  have  now. 

And,  furthermore,  I  think  it  would  be  a  bad  day 
for  men  if  we  did  learn  to  reason.  The  great  hold 
they  have  on  us  now  is  by  the  supremacy  of  our 
instincts,  and  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  our  “  in¬ 
tuitive  perceptions”  over  our  reasoning  faculties; 
and  if  ever  wc  cast  aside  the  superstitious  and  im¬ 
pulsive  parts  of  us,  we  shall  then  give  the  “  woman, 
spaniel,  and  w.-ilnut-tree  ”  theory  its  final  death¬ 
blow;  and  men  will  have  to  meet  us  on  different 
terms  from  those  of  the  present  order  of  things. 

One  of  our  small  sins  is  our  small  jealousy  of  each 
other.  It  is  wrong  to  say  that  women  cannot  be 
friends  together ;  we  can,  —  true,  firm,  enduring 
friends;  but  I  doubt  if  any  young  woman’s  friend¬ 
ship  ever  existed  free  from  jealousy.  If  we  are  not 
jealous  about  men  we  are  about  women,  and  guard 
our  rights  against  division  with  the  vigilance  of  a 
house-dog  guarding  his  domain.  No  man  can  un¬ 
derstand  the  unresting  pettiness  of  jealousy  that 
exists  between  woman-friends ;  no  man  knows  it  for 
his  own  part,  and  no  man  would  submit  to  it  from 
his  friend.  But  we  accept  it  patiently,  knowing 
where  the  shoe  pinches  from  the  shape  of  our  own 
feet.  As  wives  and  lovers  we  are  perhajis  the  moat 
exclusive  and  the  most  jealous  women  in  the  world. 
There  is  sciircely  a  wife  in  England  who  would 
allow  her  husband  to  admire  any  other  woman,  to 
make  of  any  other  a  friend,  or  to  show  frank  pleas¬ 
ure  in  her  society.  There  would  be  pouting  or 
tears  or  tantrums  according  to  individual  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  the  whole  harmony  of  the  househrdd  would 
be  swept  by  the  board ;  the  practical  upshot  of 
which  is  that  men  make  friends  outside  their  homes, 
unknown  to  their  respective  Junos,  and  that  veiy 
often  the  simple  fact  of  secrecy  changes  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  whole  affair,  and  makes  what  would 
have  been  only  a  friendship,  if  it  could  have  been 
frankly  acknowledged,  an  intrigue  instead. 

Girls,  too,  are  awfully  jealous  of  each  other;  1 
should  call  this  the  girl’s  distinctive  fault.  See 
them  when  they  are  introduced,  or  when  they  first 
meet  at  a  ball  or  croquet-party ;  see  how  coldly 
critical  they  look  at  each  other,  how  insolptly 
their  eyes  rove  over  every  portion  of  their  rival’s 
dress ;  read  in  their  faces  the  unspoken  scorn  as  the 
result  of  their  scrutiny :  “  You  think  you  have  done 
it  very  well,  but  you  have  made  a  fright  of  yourself, 
and  I  am  much  better  than  you!”  Watch  their 
disdain  of  the  more  admired  among  them ;  and  how 
excessively  naughty  for  attracting  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  they  think  that  Ada  or  Amy  about  whom  the 
young  men  cluster.  How  bold  she  is  1  —  how  ove^ 
dressed  she  is!  —  how  affected  she  is  1 — and,  oh! 
how  ugly  she  is  !  Sometimes,  if  they  are  deep,  thej 
will  overpraise  her  enthusiastically  ;  but  the  ruse  a 
generally  too  transparent  to  deceive  any  one,  and 
simply  counts  for  what  it  is, —  a  clever  feint  that 
does  n’t  answer.  It  is  tjuite  a  study  to  watch  the 
way  in  which  girls  shake  hands  together,  or  take 
hands  in  dances.  The  limp,  cool,  impertinent  way 
in  which  they  just  touch  palms,  then  let  their  arms 
fall  as  if  paralyzed,  tells  a  volume  to  those  able  to 
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read  the  lettering.  In  dancing  they  very  frequent¬ 
ly  do  not  take  hands  at  all,  but  just  brush  the  tips 
of  the  fingers,  or  make  a  show  of  doing  so,  and  so 
pass  on  in  the  “  chain,”  to  press  perhaps  more  than 
cordially  the  next  male  hand  that  grasps  theirs.  It 
may  be  all  ven^  right,  and  quite  according  to  the 
dispensations  of  Providence,  but  it  is  funny  to  watch, 
nevertheless. 

Only  women  of  a  certain  age  are  really  friends 
together.  Sehool-girls  are  lovers,  —  gushing,  sen¬ 
timental,  expansive  lovers,  —  unconsciously  rehears¬ 
ing  for  the  real  drama  to  come  by  and  by ;  and 
young  ladies,  when  “  out,”  are  rivals,  undergoing 
deadly  pangs  because  of  bigger  chignons  and  shorter 

iietticoats,  and  yet  more  audacious  louniwc.i,  -Aud  a 
arger  following  of  admirers ;  but  after  these  turbid 
waters  have  run  themselves  clear,  then  they  can 
become  friends ;  and  often  some  of  the  sweetest 
experiences  of  a  woman’s  life  are  those  she  has  had 
from  the  love,  the  confidence,  the  faithful  sisterhood 
of  some  dear  “  second  self,”  whom  no  fear  disturbs, 
and  from  whom  no  petty  jealousy  can  sever  her. 

Another  small  sin  of  ours  b  our  desire  of  attract¬ 
ing  attention.  There  are  many  women  who  would 
rather  be  infiiraous  than  obscure,  and  who  prefer 
the  traditional  thrashing  of  the  llussian  to  immu¬ 
nity  and  neglect.  They  will  do  anything  to  attract 
notice,  and  think  the  “  wallflower  ”  position  worse 
than  the  pillory.  There  is  nothing  of  a  noble  am¬ 
bition  in  this ;  ({uite  the  contrary ;  it  is  the  mere 
restlessness  of  small  egotism,  the  mere  fever  of  van¬ 
ity,  the  same  feeling  which,  in  another  form,  makes 
certain  of  us  refuse  to  grow  old,  and  have  recourse 
to  any  expedient,  no  matter  what,  rather  than  con¬ 
fess  to  gray  hairs  and  wrinkles.  Neglect  is  worse 
than  death  to  most  of  us ;  and  notoriety  b  our  ver¬ 
sion  of  Fame,  as  admiration  is  the  sum  of  our  ambi¬ 
tion.  Even  Madame  de  SUiiil  would  have  exchanged 
her  brains  for  Madame  de  Recamier’s  beauty  ;  and 
poll  the  world  of  woman  honestly,  not  one  in  a 
thousand  would  dissent  fi-om  her  choice. 

Another  of  our  small  sins  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say, — 
one  that  I  alluded  to  before,  —  stinginess.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  race  of  large-hearted,  open-handed 
women  is  almost  dying  out,  —  I  cannot  say  has  died 
out,  for,  thank  God !  I  know  one  or  two  beautiful 
examples  still  left  to  us,  where  generosity  is  not 
extravagance,  nor  economy  meanness.  But,  grant¬ 
ing  exceptions  as  we  all  know  them,  the  smiUl, 
stingy  ways  of  women  in  general  are  very  painful, 
very  ra3|)lng.  They  seem  to  have  increased  in 
exact  ratio  with  the  personal  extravagance  of  the 
time ;  as,  indeed,  is  very  easy  to  understand.  For 
money  is  a  fixed  rjuantity,  horribly  inelastic  ;  con¬ 
sequently,  the  more  we  spend  on  one  thing,  the 
less  wc  have  for  another ;  the  more  liberal  wo  are 
to  ourselves,  the  closer  we  must  be  to  our  neighbors ; 
and  lavishness  on  the  right  hand  must  needs  include 
tight  purse-strings  on  the  left.  I  by  no  means  find 
fault  with  the  household  economies  of  women, — 
taking  these  to  be  the  power  of  “  making  up  ”  with 
such  and  such  otlds  and  ends,  and  the  little  seli- 
denials  of  “  going  without  ”  such  and  such  pleasant 
superfinities,  —  but  with  the  habit  of  Iwating  down, 
the  higgling  altout  pence  with  the  poorest  sellers, 
the  grudging  payment  of  the  wages  due  for  labor, 
and  the  mmost  universal  desire  among  us  to  deprive 
the  retail  tradesman  of  his  rightful  profits.  There 
is  scarcely  a  woman  who  does  not  think  that  she 
ought  to  buy  her  goods  at  trade  price,  and  who 
does  not  regard  the  percentage  of  the  middle-man 
as  so  much  swindled  out  of  her  own  pocket.  She 


calculates  to  a  fraction  the  worth  of  the  lace  and 
ribbon  on  her  bonnet,  but  she  does  not  take  into 
account  the  expenses  of  her  milliner’s  establishment, 
and  her  need  of  earning  now  in  the  bright  days  of 
her  power  enough  whereby  to  live  when  the  dark 
hours  come,  and  she  is  no  longer  able  to  bake  her 
bread  by  her  daily  labor.  This  gnidging,  however, 
is  only  in  the  case  of  the  “  little  milliner,”  confining 
to  the  article  of  dress  what  might  be  applied  to 
every  tradesman  dealt  with.  Given  a  name  like 
that  of  Madame  Elise,  and  the  cost  is  not  calculated. 
Here  that  mysterious  thing  called  style,  or  name, 
floats  the  percentage,  and  takes  it  out  of  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  peculation.  That  makes  it  distinction ; 
which  is  another  matter  altogether,  and  a  thing  that 
must  be  paid  for.  Wherefore  we  all  pay,  willingly, 
for  the  name  and  favor  of  our  respective  Mesdames 
Elise,  but  growl  and  dissect  unflinchingly  when  the 
“  little  milliner”  sends  in  her  humble  account.  We 
went  wild  a  short  time  ago  about  the  co-operative 
stores,  but  I  never  heard  that  we  did  much  good  , 
with  them,  or  that  we  got  our  goo<ls  for  less  than 
their  market  value.  We  will  go  miles  in  search  of 
bargains,  and  spend  the  difference  twice  over  in 
cab^hire,  under  the  impression  of  saving  hugely ; 
and  one  of  the  most  persistent  applications  of  our 
“  tables  ”  is  the  exact  number  of  pence  due  to 
cabby,  with  the  stern  resolution  to  die  at  the  stake 
rather  than  give  that  extra  sixpence  outside  the 
legal  fare. 

Many  other  little  sins  are  there  in  full  force 
among  us,  —  sins  which  weaken  our  influence  and 
destroy  our  power;  sins  which  hurt  our  own  selves 
more  than  they  hurt  our  neighbors,  and  which  eat 
into  our  nobleness  more  than  many  others  of  larger 
dramatic  scope  and  more  deadly  social  effect.  And 
among  them  is  one  very  patent  to  certain  bold 
speakers,  —  our  impatience  at  rebuke,  and  the  kind 
of  Dalai  Lama  sanctity  which  we  assume  for  our¬ 
selves.  We  must  be  worshipped  as  the  supreme  of 
creation.  Burns’s  pretty  little  bit  of  gallant  non¬ 
sense  about  the  “  ’prentice  hand  ”  and  the  master¬ 
piece  must  be  taken  as  gospel  truth ;  we  must  be 
flattered  and  coaxed  and  adored ;  taken  care  of  and 
given  our  own  way  at  the  same  time ;  allowed  to 
compete  with  men  on  their  own  standing,  yet  treat¬ 
ed  with  the  chivalrous  respect  due  to  the  protected 
and  fought  for.  We  mikt  have  no  hard  work  laid 
upon  us,  because  we  are  feeble  and  delicate,  but  we 
must  have  the  same  salaries  as  those  apportioned  to 
the  hardest  workers  among  men,  else  wc  cry  out  at 
the  injustices  of  men,  and  talk  rubbish  about  the 
prejudice  attached  to  women’s  work  ;  we  may  neg¬ 
lect  our  own  duties  and  blaspheme  them,  and  yet 
be  suffered  to  snatch  the  offices  of  rpen ;  we  must 
not  have  a  hard  word  said  of  us,  but  we  may  every¬ 
where  argue  on  the  brutality  of  men,  on  their  selfish¬ 
ness,  their  hardness,  their  dishonor,  and  their  cruelty. 
And  all  this  we  call  the  rights  of  women,  and  flounce 
and  Hout  when  cast  in  our  one-sided  suit.  These 
are  bitter  truths  to  say  of  ourselves.  But  it  is  the 
truth  which  makes  the  bitterness. 
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Mouk  than  fifteen  hundred  deaths  occur  in  Lon¬ 
don  every  week. 

The  year  1870  has  been  decided  upon  as  the 
time  for  the  international  exhibition  at  Cologne. 

Tahlioni’s  new  ballet,  “  Sardanaplus,”  b  being 
prepared  for  the  stage  with  great  magnificence  at 
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Dresden.  The  Viennese  scene-painter,  Brioschi, 
ha.s  been  engapred  to  paint  the  decorations  for  25,000 
florins  (S  10,000). 


Jkff  Davis  and  his  family  are  passing  the  win¬ 
ter  in  the  south  of  France.  He  is  said  to  be  in  bad 
health. 

It  is  said  that  Rossini’s  widow  has  been  offered 
7,000,000  francs  for  the  posthumous  works  of  her 
husband. 

The  veteran  Gazette  de  France,  about  to  attain 
its  239th  year,  opens  a  subscription  for  a  monument 
to  Berry er. 

!l  Mr.  William  Carletov,  the  Irish  novelist,  is  in 
a  very  precarious  state  of  health.  His  recovery  is 
not  expected. 

I  Tennyson  is  the  only  English  poet  who  is  much 
i  read  in  France.  His  visits  to  Pans  always  attract 
^  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

!  A  SUBSCRIPTION  is  being  raised  in  Germany  to 

I  erect  a  monument  to  Gluck,  in  his  native  town  of 
Weidenwann,  in  Bohemia. 

Tennyson’s  new  English  publishers,  Messrs. 
Strahan  &  Co.,  are  about  to  bring  out  a  cheap  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Laureate’s  complete  poems. 

The  Diabh  a  Quatre  has  shared  the  fate  of  the 
fMnterne.  Its  satanic  editor,  M.  Locroy,  has  been 
overhauled  by  the  French  government. 

Charles  Reade's  theatre  is  to  be  built  in  the 
Brompton  Road,  in  the  southwest  district  of  I.x>n- 
don.  Christmas,  18G9,  is  the  date  fixed  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  enterprise. 

Among  the  “  Remains  ”  of  Rossini,  there  is  said 
to  be  nothing  operatic  save  a  scene  from  .Teanne 
d'Arc,  and  a  sketch  for  tie  Faust  planned,  if  not 
written,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Philology  and  archieology  have  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  one  of  their  most  eminent  representatives, 
Professor  Welcker,  who  has  just  died  at  Bonn,  at 
a  ripe  old  age.  He  was  born  in  1784,  at  Grunberg. 

S  The  signalmen  and  stokers  connected  with  rail- 
!  way  trains  running  through  Ireland  are  frequently 
I  shot  at  by  playful  persons  stationed  along  the  road. 
I  This  makes  it  very  jolly  for  the  travelling  public. 

I  The  Sultan  has  written  a  valse,  so  writes  the 
'  Figaro,  the  only  result  as  yet  obtained  of  the  civil- 
j  ized  ideas  which  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  is 
!  supposed  to  have  gathered  during  his  European 
I  tour  of  last  year. 

M.  Rochefort  is  about  to  publish  a  new  pam- 
!  phlet  4  sensation,  which  he  dedicates  to  France. 
As  M.  Rochefort’s  screed  is  entitled  “L’Histoire 
d’un  Chef  d'Etat,”  it  will  probably  have  a  limited 
circulation  in  Paris. 


were  maiked  as  Roman  Catholic  saint  days  in  the  I 
calendar.  Now,  however,  a  ukase  enforces  the  cele¬ 
bration  also  of  the  innumerable  Greek  saints’  dayi, 
so  that  the  days  that  remain  for  tuition  may  be  i 
counted  on  the  fingers. 

Another  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  “  New  Uncommercial  j 
Samples  ”  will  console  the  readers  of  Every  Sat-  m 
URDAY  for  the  non-appearance  of  this  week’s  instal-  ij 
ment  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  novel.  “He  knew  He  was  |j 
Right  ”  will  be  continued  in  our  next  number. 

By  an  imperial  ukase  just  issued  at  St  Peters-  i| 
burg,  all  Poles  in  the  Russian  army  who  have  no 
prospect  of  promotion  to  the  rank  of  officer  may,  if 
they  desire  it,  obtain  an  unlimited  furlough.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  object  of  this  measure  is  to  limit 
the  number  of  Polish  officers,  the  large  proportion  ii 
of  Poles  in  the  Russian  army  having  of  late  caused  i  i 
some  alarm  among  the  military  authorities.  ij 

M.  Victor  Hugo  has  changed  the  title  of  his  ; 
new  story  Par  Ordre  du  Roi  (by  the  king's  com-  ,  ij 
mand)  into“L’Homme  qui  rit”  The  difficult  of  :  | 
translating  this  title  will  probably  induce  the  Eng¬ 
lish  translator  to  retain  the  original  title,  which  it  is 
stated,  applies  to  three  out  of  the  four  volumes  of  ‘ 
which  the  story  consists.  The  story  will  be  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  first,  consisting  of  a  single 
volume,  will  be  published  in  Paris  under  the  name 
of  “The  Sea  and  Night”;  the  second,  consisting  of  i 
three  volumes,  will  be  published  in  Paris  about  s  ^ 
fortnight  after  the  first  volume,  and  will  bear  the  ; 
name  originally  intended  for  the  entire  work  of  i  i; 
“  Par  Ordre  du  Roi.”  i  j 

Herr  Wagner,  the  inventor  of  “  the  music  of  the  ' 
future,”  has  published  in  a  German  paper  a  cunous 
account  of  an  interview  he  once  had  with  Rossin'i.  :  :: 
He  says  that  Rossini  expressed  to  him  his  regret  i  !| 
that  he  had  not  been  born  and  educated  in  Gler-  | 
many,  where  he  seemed  to  think  that  there  were  .  , 
much  greater  opportunities  for  a  composer  than  in 
Italy.  “  J’avais  de  la  facilite,”  he  said,  “  et  {»eut-  :  j 
etre  j’aurais  pu  arriver  4  quelque  chose.”  Italy,  he  I' 
added,  was  not  in  his  time  the  place  for  any  serious 
musical  work ;  all  the  higher  kinds  of  music,  operas  ^ 
especially,  were  violently  put  down,  and  people  would 
endure  nothing  but  trifles.  He  had  unconsciously  i 
been  influenced  by  this  tendency  in  his  youth,  when 
he  was  obliged  to  try  his  hand  at  everything  to  ob-  i 
lain  a  living.  When  he  afterwards  saw  the  error 
of  his  ways  it  was  already  too  late,  as  he  was  too 
old  to  g»  through  the  necessary  labor.  “  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  earnest  spirits  would  not  judge  him 
too  severely  ;  he  did  not  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a 
hero.” 

We  find  the  following  very  interesting  statement  | 
in  the  London  Star’s  Paris  correspondence :  — 

“  There  is  some  talk  just  now  in  the  scientific 
world  here  about  a  strange  observation  made  at 
Aden  during  the  total  eclipse  of  August  18  th  last.  It  ; 
appears  that  M.  de  Crety,  the  observer,  though  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  state  of  the  weather  from  seeing  the  j; 
protuberances  of  the  sun,  discovered  three  on  the  ; 
moon,  which  no  one  ever  dreampt  of.  They  were  , 
of  a  triangular  shape,  and  attached  to  the  moon’s  , 
limb  by  their  bases ;  they  are  further  described  as  | 
being  fainter  than  the  body  of  our  satellite,  and  re-  ; 
sembllng  mountains  tipped  with  sunlight,  or  elM  ! 
masses  of  molten  metal.  They  stood  very  nearly  in  !> 
contact  with  each  other,  occupying  about  the  tenth  j 
part  of  the  moon’s  circumference,  their  altitude  be-  jj 


J  Polish  boys  must  grow  up  with  an  affectionate 
attachment  to  the  paternal  Russian  Government. 
Hitherto  they  enjoyed  only  those  holidays  which 
- . 


Miss  B.atem.an  In  her  new  ro/e  of  Pietra  has  won 
the  hearts  of  all  the  London  dramatic  critics. 

The  journals  of  Genoa  announce  the  arrival  of 
Verdi,  the  composer,  in  that  city,  to  spend  the  win¬ 
ter. 

Seven  hundred  miles  of  the  French  Atlantic 
cable  have  been  manufactured  up  to  the  present 
time. 
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I  in;;  about  the  twentieth  part  of  the  lunar  diameter. 

I  The  protuberance  in  the  middle  diiulnuhed  In  height 
:  towards  the  end  of  the  eclipse,  the  phenomenon 
having  fir.<t  bt?oome  visible  soon  after  the  totality 
I  had  ceased.  This  extraordinary  observation  was 
:  pooh-poohed  at  the  time,  and  set  down  for  an  opti- 
;  cal  illusion  ;  but  after  a  lapse  of  three  months  and  a 
;  half.  Dr.  Montucci  has  suggested  to  the  Academy  of 
‘  Sciences  that  there  might  be  sometking  In  it  after 
all ;  and,  if  so,  that  it  would  turn  out  to  be  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  on  reeord.  Answering  various 
objections  which  have  been  made,  he  reasons  thus : 

,  It  is  true  that  M.  de  Crdty  is  the  only  one  who  wit- 
'  nessed  the  phenomenon,  but  he  was  also  the  only 
I  one  whose  eyes  were  fresh,  he  having  been  preelud- 
I  ed  from  fatiguing  them  by  the  clouds  which  screened 
j  the  eclipse  from  view  until  after  the  totality.  More- 
i  over,  the  other  observers,  as  soon  as  they  had  ascer¬ 
tained  all  they  wanted  about  the  protuberances,  be- 
i  came  careless,  and  did  not  watch  the  emersion  with 
I  the  same  care  that  they  had  bestowed  upon  the  Im- 
I  mersion.  Hence  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that 
I  they  overlooked  faint  lunar  protuberances  they  did 
not  expect.  This  being  conceded,  the  phenomenon 
,  itself  may  be  explained  by  the  occurrence  of  a  vol- 
:  canic  eruption  on  the  posterior  hemisphere  of  the 
:  moon,  which  we  never  can  see.  The  smoke  or 
^  ashes  ejected  from  lunar  volcanoes  would  rise  to  an 
I  enormous  height,  owing  to  the  extreme  tenuity  of 
j  the  moon’s  atmosphere,  which,  therefore,  could  offer 
I  but  very  slight  resistance ;  for  the  same  and  other 
reasons  of  a  mechanical  nature,  the  columns  of 
i  eruptive  matter  would  be  lancet-shaped,  and  not 
;  have  the  form  of  a  mushroom,  as  is  the  case  in  tcr- 
j  restrlal  eruptions.  The  observer  may  therefore  just 
have  seen  the  top.^  of  three  such  columns  issuing 
I  from  craters  concealed  from  view.  At  a  distance 
of  five  degrees  from  the  lunar  border  a  crater  eigh¬ 
teen  thousand  leet  high  would  be  out  of  sight,  and 
^  just  grazed  by  the  visual  ray.  In  this  case  the 
I  three  craters  are  supposed  to  have  been  close  to- 
i  gether,  and  connected  with  each  other.  If  this  ex- 
j  planation  be  correct,  we  possess  in  At.  de  Crdty’s 
I  observation  the  first  tidings  of  a  world  we  shall 
j  never  see.” 


CHRISTINGLES. 

ChristiiiKleR  are  made  in  tills  wax.  A  hole  ia  made  in  an  oraiifte, 
and  a  piece  of  qaill,  three  or  four  Inches  long,  set  upright  in  the 
hole,  and  usually  a  f<ec-ond  piece  inside  thU.  The  upper  hulf  of 
each  quill  is  cut  into  small  ttripo,  and  the  end  of  each  strip  inserted 
Into  a  ntisiu.  The  weight  of  the  i^sina  beodi  down  the  little  boughs 
of  quill  forming  two  circles  of  pendants.  A  colored  taper  ia  Axed 
in  the  upper  quill,  and  lighted  oo  Christmas  Ere.  The  custom  is 
Uermati. 

Thk  children  stood  and  watched  me 
As  I  cut  them  one  by  one. 

In  the  bright  December  morning. 

In  the  clear  December  sun. 

The  church-clock  struck  eleven 
Ere  the  first  quill  was  done. 

And  the  children  listened  to  the  strokes. 

And  counted  them  one  by  one. 

And  they  looked  from  the  nursery  windows 
High  up  under  the  eaves. 

Where  the  creepers  used  to  climb  and  cling 
With  their  clusters  of  crimson  leaves,  — 
They  looked  from  the  nursery  windows 
On  the  churchyard  down  b«;low. 

Where  so  many  their  quiet  ChrLstmaa  kept 
Out  of  sight  of  the  snow ; 

They  looked  at  the  gentle  shadows, 


And  the  wintry  beams  that  crossed 
The  sprinkled  snow  on  the  happy  graves, 

And  the  glittering  white  hoar-frost. 

And  before  the  talk  was  over. 

That  the  clock  had  made  by  striking. 

Or  the  eager  eyes  were  wearied  out, 

I  had  fashioned  the  rjuills  to  my  liking. 
They  were  very  jiatlent  children, 

And  they  had  not  long  to  wait ; 

There  were  six  quills  only  this  C'hristmas  time. 
And  there  always  used  to  be  eight. 

So  then  my  Christmas-keepers, 

They  rushed  away  to  be  dressed. 

To  go  out  for  the  colored  tapers. 

And  the  raisins,  and  all  the  rest 
O  merry  Christmas  shopping ! 

And  the  little  gray  old  man 
That  kept  the  shop  where  the  tapers  were 
Could  talk  as  children  can  ; 

He  showed  such  store  of  <-olors. 

And  he  was  as  pleased  as  they. 

And  said  the  brightest  were  the  best. 

For  one  must  be  good  to  be  gay  ! 

Only  the  little  faces 

Grew  silent  when  he  said, 

“  lied  is  better  than  yellow. 

Will  nobody  have  the  red  ?  ” 

Before  we  put  the  holly  up 
That  busy  afternoon, 

I  called  for  tbs  tapers  and  oranges, 

And  the  children  brought  them  soon  : 
And  we  gave  each  slender  quill-stem 
Aji  orange  for  its  root. 

And  made  the  delicate  branches  bow 
’Neath  the  load  of  raisin  fruit 
And  the  tapers  stood  in  the  middle, 

Yellow,  and  green,  and  white  ; 

And  the  Christingles  were  ready 
To  be  lit  at  fall  of  night 

Then  I  stooped  for  a  bough  of  holly 
That  had  fallen  on  the  floor. 

And  there  fell  to  the  ground,  as  I  lifted  it, 

A  berry,  or  something  more, — 

And  after  it  fell  my  eyes  uould  see 
More  clearly  than  Ijefore- 
But  O  for  the  red  (ihristingle, 

That  sever  was  missing  of  yore  ! 

And  O  for  the  red  Christingle, 

That  1  miss  forevermore  ! 


1  lit  the  three  Christingles, 

I  lit  them  one  by  one. 

On  the  merry,  merry  Christmas  Eve, 
When  all  the  work  was  done. 

I  lit  the  three  Christingles, 

And  they  burned  with  a  joyous  ray. 
But  the  face.s  that  bent  above  them 
Were  fuller  of  light  than  they. 

But  the  table  had  four  corners. 

And  the  lights  were  only  three. 

So  I  put  the  gifts  at  the  other  end. 

That  the  father  might  not  see. 
Perhaps  I  hoped  a  little 

That  he  would  not  count  how  many. 
Nor  miss  the  red  Christingle 

That  was  more  to  me  than  any. 

Of  all  the  tapers  I  saw  it  best. 

For  my  eyes  were  too  dim  to  see  the  rest. 
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I  went  and  sat  a  little  apart, 

Lest  some  of  the  thoughts  that  thronged  my  heart 
Should  trickle  out  at  my  eyes, 

And  the  children  should  see  them  there,  and  start. 
With  a  sorrow  in  their  surprise. 

But  nearer  than  all  the  tallying 
Came  a  whisper  low  at  hist. 

And  down  from  the  heavens  of  the  future, 

And  up  from  the  tombs  of  the  past. 

It  brought  my  thoughts  back  trooping 
To  the  present  Christinas  Even : 

“  Mamma,  the  red  Christ!  ngle,  — 

Are  tliey  lighting  it  up  in  heaven  ?  " 

I  did  not  look  behind  me. 

Though  the  little  voice  was  there  ; 

But  I  lookeil  across  to  the  table 

Where  the  other  children  were. 

And  I  saw  that  two  were  watching 
Like  vestals  of  days  bygone. 

But  I  glanced  at  the  white  Cbristingle, 

And  it  burned  unwatched,  alone. 

A  minute  passed  in  silence 
Ere  I  could  answer  make. 

Ere  the  jiower  of  8|)eech  that  slept  in  me 
Was  willing  at  all  to  wake. 

1  was  thinking  thoughts  in  plenty. 

But  I  waitefl  tor  words  in  vain. 

Till  the  child  grew  shy  of  her  (piestion. 

And  stole  away  again. 

But,  as  she  was  the  ehhwt  daughter. 

When  the  other  two  were  gone 
With  the  Christmas  kiss  to  their  happy  sleep, 

I  hit  her  linger  on. 

And  I  put  niy  arm  around  her. 

And  kissed  her  on  the  brow. 

And  she  kuew  full  well  what  I  meant  thereby,  — 
“  I  am  ready  to  hear  you  now  ” ; 

And  I  kissed  her  on  the  dear  white  lids 
Of  her  loving,  heaven-blue  eyes. 

And  a  little  smile  came  on  her  li]is 
And  doated  aAvay,  cloud-wise. 

And  after  a  thoughtful  silence 
The  little  daughter  said, 

“  Mamma,  four  Christmases  ago. 

When  it  fii-st  came  into  our  head. 

And  we  chose  our  Christmas  colors. 

Each  one  to  keep  to  his  own. 

And  never  to  change  them  any  more 
Till  we  were  all  up-grown. 

Then  Allan  and  I  talked  over  it. 

And  he  chose  the  red,  you  know. 

Because  it  was  like  a  brave,  strong  boy. 

And  King  David’s  cheeks  were  so. 

So  Allan  had  the  red  one. 

And  for  me,  I  chose  the  white. 

For  I  thought,  as  the  angels  wear  white  robes. 
They  might  notice  my  white  light ; 

And  I  wanted  the  beautiful  angel  eyes 
To  give  me  one  kind  glance  ; 

So  I  held  my  face  over  the  taper,  close. 

And  thought  they  were  looking,  perchance. 
And  I  thought  that  likely,  even  then. 

The  light  of  their  eyes  might  mingle 
(Though  I  could  not  tell  the  lights  apart) 

With  the  light  of  my  Christingle. 

“  -knd  now  there  is  one  thing  I  want  to  know. 

The  reason  I  cannot  find. 

For  I  should  harve  been  so  glad  to  go. 

And  Allan  to  stay  behind. 


I  love  you  very  dearly,” 

(And  a  close  caress  was  given,) 

‘‘  But  I  want  to  see  what  heaven  is  like. 

Awl  I  want  to  live  in  heaven. 

W’hy  did  they  come  for  Allan, 

And  why  not  come  for  me  ? 

For  I  have  my  headaches  so  oftentimes. 

And  Allan  was  always  free ; 

And  I  miss  Allan  every  day. 

And  he  would  not  have  so  missed  me.”  ^ 

I  sobbed  deep  down  within  my  heart. 

It  was  so  hard  to  bear,  — 

“  I  have  lost  one  little  child  of  mine, 

And  I  have  fiot  another  to  snare  !  ” 

Again  I  kissed  thi!  forehead  small. 

So  round  and  soft  and  fair : 

“  Thi'  time  is  short,  my  darling,” 

I  said,  as  I  smoothed  her  hair, 

“  And  it  matters  little  who  goes  first. 

We  shall  all  so  soon  be  there.” 

But  was  it  true,  the  thing  I  said  ? 

I  know  it  matters  to  me. 

For,  O  mv  children,  the  time  is  long 
Until  your  face  I  see ! 

And  I  weep  for  the  red  Christingle 
That  faded  first  and  fast ; 

And  I  yearn  for  the  white  Christingle, 

That  the  angels  took  at  last ! 

I  could  not  tell  her  why  it  was 
That  Allan  was  first  to  die. 

And  though  she  often  thought  of  it 
She  never  could  find  out  why ; 

But  there  came  a  deep  content,  and  lay 
On  her  face,  that  was  sweeter  every  day, 

And  she  said,  “  I  shall  know  it  by  and  by.' 

The  angels  had  long  jiatience. 

And  another  Christmas  came. 

And  the  white.  Christingle  burned  once  more, 
And  she  bent  over  the  flame ; 

An<l  the  angels  watched  her  taper. 

Standing  scarce  out  of  view. 

And  they  loved  the  white  so  well,  so  well. 
That  they  made  her  cheek  white  too ! 

And  at  last,  on  a  bright  Slay  morning. 

My  snowdrop  faded  quite ; 

And  the  first  day  of  the  gentle  June 
We  buried  her  out  of  sight. 

The  other  two  stay  with  me. 

But  O,  they  seem  so  few  ! 

I  i-annot  forget  that  I  once  had  four. 

And  now  I  have  only  two. 

And  I  try  to  think  the  time  is  short. 

And  growing  shorter  daily  ; 

But  my  heart  goes  heavily  all  d;iy  long. 

And  the  children’s  go  so  gayly  ! 

And  I,  that  used  to  smile  with  them 
Whenever  they  smiled  at  all, 

I  have  quite  forgot  my  smiling  now. 

And  it  will  not  come  at  my  call. 

But  by  and  by,  as  fhe  months  go  on,. 

The  pain  will  wear  away. 

And  I  shall  be  glad  that  the  gathering  home 
Is  nearer  every  day. 

And  my  David  of  the  ruddy  cheeks 
Will  greet  me  glad  and  gay. 

And  the  little  girl  the  angels  loved 
Will  not  want  to  go  away. 
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